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SUNSET ROUTE 


Drink a glass of Sparkling Hiawatha fist VIA NEW ORLEANS 
thing in the morning. It will give you vim—life—zest 
for the day. 

The habit of drinking Sparkling Hiawatha 
is the best habit you can form. Bottled at the Spring 
in hygienic purity. 

Hiawatha Spring Company 
Illustrated booklet, facts about this World's sparkling water, sent free. Write. 


Lis {0 lank Cram 


ili... Aan 
New York —o "St Paul Duluth 


You have a comfortable trip from New York on elegant steamers, 
a brief stop at the quaint city of New Orleans; thence, in latest 
dining, observation, and sleeping cars, you traverse the Great 
Southwest, with its rice, cotton, and sugar plantations, its immense 
oil fields; through Houston and historic San Antonio, on to Los 
Angeles and the road of a thousand wonders, passing for miles in 
full view of the Pacific Ocean on one side and acres of fragrant 
flowers and orange groves on the other. 


SEND FOR LITERATURE—FREE. 
New York, 349 Broadway, 1 Broadway * 


Boston, 170 Washington St. BALTIMORE, Piper Bldg., Baltimore St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 632 Chestnut St. SYRACUSE, 212 W. Washington St. 











H ARPERS A Few of the Leading Articles: 
A Woman’s Explorations in Unknown Labrador 


Labrador is one of the few portions of the world which has remained largely unex- 


plored. Leonidas Hubbard lost his life in trying to make his way through this desolate 
country. Recently Mrs. HupBaRD, accompanied only by a few guides, succeeded in 
accomplishing what strong men had failed to accomplish. In 61 days she made the 


journey of over 600 miles on foot and by canoes through the wilderness from one end 
of Labrador to the other, and for the first time correctly mapped the country. This 


F or M A Y is the complete account of her explorations, written by herself. 
How Men Feel in Battle 


A remarkable narrative of the actual sensations of a soldier under fire. It is written 
by S. H. M. Byers, a veteran of the Civil War, who enlisted as a private and was re- 
peatedly advanced. His story, which is largely autobiographical, is unique. 
8 General Byers is a trained writer as well as a soldier, and his detailed picture 




















of his own experiences is a vivid and brilliant piece of descriptive writing. 


Mr. Janvier in Mexico 


SHORT STORIES After an absence of almost twenty years, THomas A. JANVIER recently revisited 


Mexico for HARPER’S MaGaziINE. This is the first of a number of delightful articles 
which he has written. A picturesque account of old haunts revisited, old memories 


if Of adventure, of love, of child life, of humor, of the 4 : : : = refed 

Hy city, and of the country. Among the authors are: revived, written with all the charm for which the author is distinguished. 

i 

' Justus MILES FoRMAN, ANNIE HAMJLTON e ° ° 

i ALICE BROWN, DONNELL, The Tragedies of Animal Life 

JouNnson Morton, NELson Ltoyp, Mr. Harotp S. Demine is a naturalist who gets all his knowledge at first hand 
J. B. Connotty, Erc., Etc. from the animals and birds themselves. He writes only what he himself has seen, 


and he is a keen observer and a charming writer. His article in the May MaGazINE 
describes most vividly intensely interesting incidents in the life of two humming-birds, 
—aaaaaeaeaeaea SS == and later a dramatic tragedy of the forest in which a hawk and some of the smaller 
forest folk came in conflict. 


Margaret Deland’s Unpublished Writings of Lewis Carroll 


A delightful paper by the late Lewis Carroll, author of ‘‘ Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
4 derland,” full of the same charming humor and pleasant philosophy which have made 
rea erla him one of the most beloved of the world’s writers. 


Adventures in a Whale-boat 
” THE A WAKENING Mr. Ciirrorpv W. AsHLEY, who made a trip on a whaler recently for HARPER’S 


MAGAZINE, writes merge wo 3 of the stirring scenes of the actual capture of whales 
fe) 


of H ELE N A R I cr H I 99 off the African coast—of the long chases, the narrow escapes, and of the interesting 


but less-exciting work of “trying out” the oil. 
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THE NAVY-BUILT BATTLE-SHIP “CONNECTICUT” 


The first-class battle-ship “Connecticut,” which was built at the Brooklyn Navy-Yard entirely by government workmen, represents 
the highest of American naval construction. Her noteworthy feature is the great power of her main battery, the character 
of which aptly demonstrates how the lessons of Admiral Togo’s victories, and the value of long-range guns in warfare at sea, 
were anticipated by American naval experts. An illustrated article descriptive of her armament will be found on page 595 
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COMMENT 


As we go to press, the anthracite operators’ committee 
has rejected Mr. Joun Mircneny’s last proposal. They say 
that they do not mean to depart from the position which 
they defined orally in their latest interview with representa- 
tives of the mine-workers. They are willing to submit two of 
the questions in dispute to the former Anthracite Coal Strike 
Commission, with the understanding that any vacancies in 
the board shall be filled by appointees of President Roosrvett, 
provided both parties to the controversy shall agree that the 
commission’s decision shall be binding for a term longer 
than two years. The operators profess to insist upon five 
years, but probably would accept three years, thus averting a 
renewal of the dispute during a Presidential campaign. The 
only two matters which the operators are willing to refer to 
the commission are the question whether wages or rates of 
payment of employees should be increased or reduced, and the 
question whether complaints shall be adjusted hereafter 
through the existing board of conciliation or otherwise. Mr. 
JouNn Mircueiy is willing that the commission shall decide 
whether wages ought to be increased, but not whether they 
should be reduced. The distinction which he insists upon 
scarcely indicates the belief that he has a strong case. If 
the miners are really confident that wages are too low and the 
operators are no less confident that they are too high, both 
parties ought with equal cheerfulness to submit the question 
to an impartial tribunal. 


Whether a strike will take place in the anthracite coal- 
fields evidently depends in some measure upon the antecedent 
question whether all or nearly all the bituminous operators 
shall agree to grant the small increase of wages already con- 
ceded by their confréres in the Pittsburg district and some 
other soft-coal regions. If this question is answered in the 
affirmative, the contributions of the bituminous miners might 
enable the anthracite workers to prolong a strike until the cold 
weather sets in. There is no doubt, however, that after the 
exhaustion of their present large stocks of mined coal the an- 
thracite operators would insist upon producing the combustible 
with the help of non-union labor, and they ean rely upon much 
more efticient support from Governor Pennypacker than they 
received during the last strike from Governor Stonr. So at 
least we infer from statements made in Philadelphia news- 
papers which are believed to refiect the present Governor’s 
intentions. We add that it is obviously for the interests of 
the anthracite-mine owners that the present suspension of 
work shall be protracted for a month or two in order that 
they may get rid of a considerable part of their surplus stock. 
We should not be surprised if ultimately Mr. Joun Mircuent, 
in behalf of the mine-workers, accepts the original proposal 
made by the operators—to wit, that the award of the An- 
thracite Coal Strike Commission, which was operative for 
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the three years preceding March 31, 1906, shall remain bind- 
ing for another triennial term. 


It may be remembered that last December Senator TILLMAN, 
of South Carolina, offered in the United States Senate a 
resolution calling upon the Comptroller of the Currency to 
furnish to the Senate all available information in his depart- 
ment concerning contributions made by national banks to 
political funds raised by campaign committees. It appears 
that thereupon Mr. James W. Breen, who had been a resident 
of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, in 1896, wrote to the South 
Carolina Senator suggesting that banks which had been. guilty 
of making such political contributions were scarcely likely 
to surrender their political toll-books to the Comptroller of 
the Currency. Mr. Breen intimated that if real evidence 
were desired, he should be glad to aid the Senator. Mr. Titt- 
MAN replied that certainly he would use any available am- 
munition, or, as he chose to express it, would drive the dagger 
home to the hiit, no matter into whose bosom, Democrat or 
Republican, it might go. Since then, however, he has been 
absorbed in the railroad-rate bill, in charge of which he was 
placed by the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate, 
and accordingly Mr. Brren has chosen to publish in the New 
York Herald certain evidence which he has offered to verify 
under oath whenever called upon to do so by a committee 
of either branch of the Federal legislature. 

The Herald printed on Sunday, April 15, a letter dated 
Pittsburg, September 2, 1896, and addressed to the di- 
rectors of the City Deposit Bank of that place by the bank- 
ing firm of T. Me.tton & Son, who had been, as they explain, 
appointed a committee to solicit from the Pittsburg banks 
funds in aid of the Presidential campaign then in course of 
prosecution by the Republican National Committee. The 
signers of the letter aver that the banks in New York city 
and some other places had been contributing on the basis of 
one-quarter of one per cent. of their combined capital and 
surplus. The authors of the letter go on to name six Pitts- 
burg banks which had made contributions on this basis to 
the Republican campaign fund. It is obvious that a subsecrip- 
tion of one-fourth of one per cent. of their capital and surplus 
by all the national banks of the United States would produce 
an enormous sum. In September, 1896, these institutions 
had an aggregate capital of $658,000,000, which, if the surplus 
were added, would be brought up to at least one billion dollars. 
A fourth of one per cent. of that amount would obviously 
be $2,500,000. It is certain that all of the national banks 
did not respond to Mr. Hanna’s first call, but Mr. Breen 
deems.it reasonable to assume that more than $2,000,000 was 
secured in September, 1896, and that a large additional sum 
was forthcoming from the same sources when, late in October 
of the year named, Mr. Hanna urgently asked for a second 
contribution, “to make the doubtful States secure.” 


Mr. Breen is not partisan enough, he says, to believe that such 
practices are the monopoly of any one party, and he testifies 
that a facsimile of the letter now published was shown during 
the Presidential campaign to Colonel Gurrry, the Democratic 
National Committeeman for Pennsylvania, who, although 
not slow to realize the bearing of the document on the Mc- 
KINLEY campaign, advanced various “ business reasons” for 
pronouncing it inadvisable for a Democratic paper in Pitts- 
burg to print the evidence. It is not denied by Mr. Breen 
that national banks stand in a different position from life- 
insurance companies so far as contributions to political eam- 
paign funds are concerned. To take money in which a rabid 
Democrat has a beneficial interest and devote it to the elec- 
tion of a Republican is on its face unfair. Banks, on the 
other hand, are owned, as a rule, by only a few stockholders, 
and the controlling interest is usually held by the men on 
the board of directors. For this reason and because of the 
statute of limitations it is admitted to be doubtful whether 
any legal proceeding, civil or criminal, could now be taken 
against the bank directors who employed the money of their 
institutions to elect McKintny in 1896. We should suppose, 
however, that the publication of the letter to which we have 
here referred would materially aid Mr. Perry BetmMont in 
persuading Congress to pass at this session a bill prohibiting 
campaign contributions by corporations. 
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An interesting incident in the week ending April 14 was 
the introduction en Thursday, April 12, to President Roossr- 
VELT of a large party of German war veterans, some of whom 
are now American citizens, while others are still subjects of 
the German Empire. In view of Germany’s magnanimous 
acquiescence in what for her must have been the unwelcome 
outcome of the conference at Algeciras, the words of earnest 
praise in which Mr. Rooseve.t referred to that country and 
to its sovereign were timely and well deserved. They show 
how closely the President keeps in touch with the pulse of 
public sentiment in the United States, which is now much 
more friendly to Germany than it was some months ago, or, 
indeed, at any time since the Emperor WILLIAM seemed dis- 
posed to favor a dismemberment of China, which must have 
resulted in the closing and locking of the “open door.” The 
President recognized that in view of the many and intimate 
ties which unite Germany and this country it ought to be 
a prime object of our statesmanship to knit the two nations 
together. He added with truth that nowhere at present is 
more admiration felt for Germany and its ruler than on this 
side of the Atlantic. He congratulated the German people 
and their sovereign upon the work done at Algeciras, whereby 
had been secured not only a promise of improvement in the 
internal condition of Morocco, but an assurance of equal 
commercial privileges for all the powers interested in traffic 
with the Sultan’s dominions. After pointing out that the 
United States had taken part in the conference only for the 
purpose of minimizing the chance of friction between Eu- 
ropean powers and of promoting the cause of international 
peace, he expressed the hope and belief that the agreement 
reached would tend to bring about more and more friendly 
relations between the Empire of Germany and the French 
Republic. As was to have been expected, German statesmen 
and German newspapers have evinced lively satisfaction at 
the sympathetic tenor of the President’s speech. 

It is well known that at various times during the last 
few months borrowers of the money required for stock-exchange 
operations have been compelled to pay exceptionally high rates 
of interest. The stringency has been relieved materially by 
Secretary-of-the-Treasury SHaw, who announced on the after- 
noon of Thursday, April 12, that special deposits of govern- 
ment funds would be made with national banks against de- 
posits of such carefully selected collateral as by law may be 
accepted by savings-banks. The purpose of this proceeding 
was to facilitate the import of gold from Europe. It appears 
that the National City Bank and the Hanover National Bank 
have both profited by the Secretary’s concession, the former 
to the extent of ten million dollars, and the latter to that of 
two million dollars. A special deposit of one million dollars 
is also said to have been made in the Chemical National Bank. 
Hitherto the banks have been reluctant to suffer the loss of 
the interest on gold which they would incur while the yellow 
metal was in transit. Secretary SHAw’s arrangement, by 
giving the banks the use of an amount of money equal in 
value to the gold engaged abroad, nullifies the loss of interest. 
It is understood that the deposits are to be paid off as soon 
as the gold is received. Similar relief from financial strin- 
gency has often been afforded on the other side of the Atlantiz 
by the Bank of France and the Bank of Germany. As was 
to be expected, sight drafts on London advanced as soon as 
the new programme of the Treasury was made known. To 
the same cause is also attributed the strength exhibited by 
the standard railroad issues on the New York Stock Exchange 
at the close of the week ending April 14. 





The friends of Mr. WinuiAm J. Bryan are naturally enough 
delighted at Senator TiLuMAN’s announced determination to 
refer to a committee of the Senate an investigation of the 
alleged proof offered by a Mr. Breen (to which we refer in 
another paragraph) that immense sums of money were cou- 
tributed by the national banks to the Republican campaign 
fund in 1896. The Bryanites have always maintained that 
nothing but the corrupt use of money could have beaten their 
favorite in that year. It is an indisputable fact that Mr. 
Bryan ran exceptionally well, obtaining 6,502,925 popular 
votes, whereas, four years before, Grover CLEVELAND had re- 
ceived but 5,556,000 and Bensamin Harrison only 5,176,000. 
It will be remembered that in October, 1896, Mr. Bryan’s 
followers regarded his election as ceriain, and that in the 
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latter part of that month Mr. Hanna circulated a second 
and most earnest call for pecuniary assistance. It is well 
known that Mr. McKIn.ey obtained 7,104,000 popular votes, 
or more by nearly 1,700,000 than had ever before been cast 
for a Republican nominee. He got upwards of 100,000 ad- 
ditional votes in 1900, whereas in that year the vote given 
to Mr. Bryan fell off by about 150,000. In 1904 Mr. Roosr- 
vVELT beat all records with 7,620,000 popular votes, while Judge 
Parker received about a million and a half fewer than had 
been given to Mr. Bryan eight years before. The latter’s 
friends assert that if enormous contributions to the Repub- 
lican campaign fund.in 1896 can be brought home to the 
national banks, Mr. Bryan will be the logical candidate of 
the Democratic party in 1908. They maintain that he is a 
conservative, as compared with Mr. Hrarsr. We adhere, how- 
ever, to the opinion that a Southern man like Wooprow WIL- 
SON, who commands the respect and confidence of all sections 
of the country, would be more likely than Mr. Bryan to lead 
the Democratic hosts to victory. There is a widespread super- 
stition against giving a third nomination to one who has 
been twice nominated for the Presidency and twice defeated. 
As things seem now, it looks probable that Vice-President 
FairBanks, whose partisans are actively engaged in securing 
State delegations, will get the next Republican nomination. 
As against him, ¥/ooprow WiLson would be almost certain to 
get the independent vote. 

Whether Mr. Reep Smoot, of Utah, will retain the seat 
in the United States Senate which he provisionally occupies 
seems to depend upon the legal question whether he ought 
to be expelled, or excluded on the ground that he was dis- 
qualified ab initio for admission. It is understood that the 
bare majority needed to exclude him can be secured, but that 
the two-thirds vote required in order to expel him would 
be unattainable. On Thursday, April 12, ex-Speaker and ex- 
Secretary-of-the-Treasury Joun G. CaruisLe argued on be- 
half of the protestants that Mr. Smoor was from the outset 
disqualified to sit in the Senate, for the reason that he be- 
longed to an organization or hierarchy which had a complete 
system of ecclesiastical courts exercising jurisdiction over 
matters belonging to civil courts, and which denied to mem- 
bers of the Mormon Church the right of having property 
questions settled by the ordinary civil tribunals. Such a 
union of church and state being repugnant to our institutions, 
Mr. Car.isLe maintained that Mr. Smoot, who was an apostle 
and high officer in the Mormon hierarchy, was thereby dis- 
qualified for a seat in the Federal Senate. He went on to 
assert that Mr. Smoor’s disqualification having existed before 
he entered the Senate, his seat must be declared vacant, on. 
the ground that he was incapacitated for admission in the 
first instance, and not upon the ground that he had committed 
any offence since he had occupied a seat. On the other hand, 
Senator Battery, of Texas, who also is a constitutional lawyer 
whose opinions are regarded with much respect, holds that 
Mr. Smoot cannot be excluded, but should be expelled. 


During the week ending April 14 the BANNERMAN govern- 
ment was compelled by its obligations to the English Non- 
conformists to put its fortunes to the touch, to win or lose 
it all. Through Mr. Augustine Birrewt, the well-known 
litiérateur. who is now president of the Edtcation Board, it 
introduced a bill which practically subverts the educational 
scheme which has been operative for the last three years. 
Under that scheme not only the national or board schools, 
as the institutions which give free elementary instruction are 
called, but also denominational schools, most of which have 
been created and are controlled by members of the Church 
of England, have been maintained at the public cost. The 
Non-conformists, who are willing to be taxed for the support 
of the national schools where no sectarian instruction is 
given, have objected vehemently to being forced to contribute 
likewise to the maintenance of establishments the pupils in 
which are taught the doctrines of the Anglican Church. Not 
a few of them refused to pay the tax levied for the latter 
purpose, and had to be sent to jail. The assurance given by 
the Liberal leaders that if successful they would change the 
education law in the obnoxious particular procured for their 
candidates the whole Non-conformist vote except the small 
fraction of it which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN managed to dominate. 
Sir H..Camppevit-BaANNERMAN has kept faith by providing 













































in the new bill that no denominational instruction shall be 
given in any school supported by the state, except at the 
expense of the denomination desiring to impart it, and then 
only for two hours a week, during which hours attendance 
on the part of the pupils shall not be compulsory. There is 
reason to think that the bill will array against the BANNERMAN 
government almost all of its Anglican followers, and that 
these in conjunction with most of the Unionists may manage 
to defeat the measure. Then again, even if the ministers, 
with the help of the Irish Nationalists as well as of the La- 
borites, should succeed in passing the bill by a small majority, 
they will have to reckon with the House of Lords, in which 
the adherents of the Church of England are immensely pre- 
ponderant. Sir H. Campseitt-BANNERMAN, however, will at 
least be able to assert that he has done his best to carry out 
the promise made to Non-conformists, and he will doubtless 
be able to rely on their zealous support thereafter, while his 
Anglican followers, though irritated, are unlikely to desert 
him with reference to any other question. 


Nothing is more true than that statement of the funda- 
mental issue for the Democrats in the immediate future 
which is made by “ Jeffersonian Democrat” in the current 
number of the North American Review. If the Democratic 
party is wise; it will seize the opportunity offered to it and 
contend for tariff revision. In doing so it can certainly have 
no stronger or better-equipped leader than Wooprow WILSON. 
Here lies one of the many reasons why the Democratic party 
should seriously consider the president of Princeton for their 
candidate in 1908. It is not our intention to be too insistent 
upon the value of our suggestion to the Democratic party, 
and for obvious reasons. We cannot refrain, however, from 
saying that the present condition of parties is such that fit- 
ness for office, high character, and unusual endowments are 
about the last qualifications for which party leaders are look- 
ing. As will be seen from some of the press comments which 
we publish, the question asked by the usual party editor is, 
“Can he [the suggested candidate] carry the doubtful 
States?” or, “Can he drive the discordant elements of the 
Democratic party so that they will pull strongly together 
like a well-trained team?” Mr. Henry Warrerson especially 
is convineed that the Democratic party is the party of all the 
disecontents and political vagaries of the time, and that Mr. 
WiLson is not the man whom the crowd so afflicted will follow. 


This may be so. If it is, the task of making of the Demo- 
cratic party the opposition party to the strong and well- 
managed Republican party is very, very difficult. The op- 
ponents of the Republican party cannot, however, expect to 
overcome it unless they take away some of its now dissatisfied 
strength. In order to do this they must unite on some im- 
portant issue in favor of which they will be harmonious, just 
as the Republican leaders have united in hostility to tariff 
revision, notwithstanding their own internal and threatening 
discords. It is to be hoped that the people of the Democratic 
party will prove the falsity of the critics who say that nothing 
good can come out of their organization; that no good man, 
no statesman, no man of worth, can be nominated by such 
a barking multitude as are now at each other’s throat, and, 
therefore, at the throat of the party itself. The truth is 
that those who say that Mr. Witson or any one of his charac- 
ter and ability—any one, in a word, who is fit to be named 
for President—cannot be nominated, are thinking of the wire- 
pullers, the slate-makers, and of the men who ought to he 
engaged in better work, but who impair the real usefulness 
ot which they are capable, by considering too much the men 
to whom politics is a business, and too little the people with 
whom a good man, a true man, and a fit man is always avail- 
able. It is true enough that Wooprow WILson is not a can- 
didate for the little conventional politicians, but he is the 
kind of candidate who would gladden the hearts of the peo- 
ple, who would satisfy their sense of proportion and their 
respect for a great office of honor and dignity, in whose oc- 
cupant they desire activity, but the activity of wisdom guided 
by knowledge. If the Democratic people desire to have their 
party occupy the high place which would make it. the adequate 
opponent of the Republican party, a respectable opposition 
when in the minority, and a strong, patriotic, helpful govern- 
ment when in control, they must stop thinking about who 
‘an carry the doubtful States or who is available, and apply 
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themselves to the attempt to discover what Democrat is worthy 
to be President. Then they must compel their managers and 
slate-makers to nominate their man. Leaders of public 
opinion, like some of the editors who are rather timidly com- 
menting on Wooprow WiLson, could not.do better than to 
awaken the Democratic people to a realizing sense of their 
own power and to arouse them to such an assertion of it as 
the usual politician would highly respect. 


Very much to the point were the criticisms made by Presi- 
dent A. C. Humpureys, of Stevens Institute, on April 14, 
at the dinner of the Columbia University engineers, on State 
reformation of the gas business in New York. Public clamor 
being cultivated, said President HumMpenreys, against a certain 
industry, “and not without there being a basis of complaint,” 
there was, first, an investigation by a committee from Albany, 
which was called “a most thorough investigation.” As to 
that he said: 

The thoroughness is seen when we find that upon the recom- 

mendation of this committee a law was passed requiring the com- 
pany to distribute its product under conditions that would in the 
effort to conform thereto necessarily deprive a consunier of a satis- 
factory supply, and even then the company would be subject to 
$1000 fine as often almost as the authorities cared to make the 
inspections. 
As a result of this investigation a law was passed putting 
this industry under control of a commission of three. The 
business being one of great complexity, it was natural to ex- 
pect that the Governor would appoint commissioners qualified 
by special training for the work—at least one engineer, 
since nearly every branch of engineering was involved; at 
least one member of broad business experience, and men not 
subject to political pressure. All three appointees, President 
Humpureys finds, were lawyers, and all three apparently 
subject to political pressure. Having thus appointed a board 
deficient in technical qualifications, the Governor put pressure 
on it to render a decision before the Albany committee had 
finished its investigation, and finally “the Legislature took 
the matter out of the hands of the board by passing a bill 
to cover some of the cases still under advisement.” A parody 
of justice is what President Humpureys calls the hustling 
of this exceedingly important matter from committee to com- 
mission, and then out of the commission’s hands and into 
the Legislature, “because the investigation necessarily took 
more time than the politicians believed to be necessary.” 


What sympathy there will be among thoughtful Americans 
for the errand of Maxime Gorky in this country will all be 
due to extreme good-will towards the Russian people and 
lively sympathy with all efforts to improve their government 
and their social and economical condition. Russia is very 
sick. We want to see her convalescent and on the way to- 
wards cure. If it is necessary that she shall be worse before 
she is better, let her be worse and have it over. We do not 
wish to see her disease suppressed, to break out again and 
prostrate her. We want to see her started on the way to- 
wards a true recovery, however gradual. Russian freedom 
will not be gained except by hard work and probably hard 
knocks, too. Gorky has worked long and hard for Russian 
freedom. He is certainly sincere and he’ has been effective. 
He is a revolutionist in good standing and competent to pro- 
mote revolution as long as Russia needs it. It is as the foe 
of the reactionaries that he has gained here such support as 
has been given him. Gentle measures will not do for the 
reactionaries. They will shed blood in rivers if they can to 
keep the Russian people in bondage. They are desperate 
men to be desperately met, and Gorky is accepted as the repre- 
sentative of the sort of desperate intensity that must meet 
them. 


That is why he has been welcomed here by some men and 
women who are greatly esteemed in our American community. 
The chief message he brings for the mass of the Americans 
is that the Russian peasant is less benighted than he has been 
pictured; that he is far less ignorant than he was thirty years 
ago, and is ready now for self-government. Gorky’s chief 
complaint of Count Wirre, whom he denounces, is that Wirtr 
has misrepresented the Russian peasant and made him out far 
more helpless and hopeless than he is. Gorky says WITTE 
does not know the peasant except as a taxpayer, and that he 
is trying to save the Czar by a dexterous jugglery of inter- 
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ests. It is true that Count Wirrr is trying to save the Czar, 
but the impression here is that he has a clear conception of 
the price that the Czar must pay for salvation, and is the 
man best qualified to make the Czar pay it. That price in- 
cludes representative government, and must doubtless include 
some such concession of lands to the peasants as Gorky (and 
Totstoy also) considers indispensable. Gorky is a socialist 
and looks for a socialist revolution in Russia. The number 
of Americans who will sympathize with that phase of his 
aspirations is very limited, but the number who will regard 
him favorably as a representative of the yeast that is working 
in the great mass of Russian dough is doubtless much larger. 


That Gory should have brought here as his wife a com- 
panion and fellow patriot who is not his wife was an incident 
that his friends here naturally deplore. It stands in in- 
structive evidence of the irresponsibility which lurks at the 
bottom of the mind that is capable of accepting the socialistic 
programme. Everybody is to do as he likes, and quit when 
he likes, in the socialistic heaven, and somebody else is to 
gather up all the dropped stitches and pay the bill. Neverthe- 
less, Gorky stands as validly for the yeast in the Russian 
dough as though his marital fidelity conformed more closely 
to our best standards. What he must lately have learned about 
the restrictions of man’s privileges in a country that is called 
free may be very usefully instructive to him, even though it 


- leaves him gasping. 


Hang them all, says Fourx. “Every man who had any- 
thing to do with the murder of those negroes at Springfield 
should be hanged.” So says the Governor of Missouri. A 
little too sweeping perhaps, but none too emphatic. On Sat- 
urday night, April 14, a mob battered in the doors of the 
jail at Springfield, Missouri, and lynched two negroes held on 
suspicion of having assaulted a white woman. Returning to 
the jail in the early morning, they took out another negro 
accused of homicide and hanged him. The mob burned all 
the bodies. The probability is strong that the two negroes 
first lynched, and perhaps the other also, were guiltless of 
any crime. The woman assaulted is said to have declared 
positively that the negroes hanged were not her assailants. 
There is much consequent embarrassment at Springfield, 
where at this writing the State troops are still in charge cf 
the peace. 


The knave with the muck-rake that was advertised as the 
subject of the President’s corner-stone address of April 14 was 
almost lost in the shuffle. The card that came to the top of the 
oratorical pack was the expression of the President’s personal 
conviction that we shall ultimately have to consider the adop- 
tion of some such scheme as that of a progressive tax on all 
fortunes beyond a certain amount to prevent transmission 
in their entirety of fortunes swollen beyond all healthful 
limits. Of course we shall consider the adoption of some 
such scheme. No thoughtful person can have contemplated 
the vast fortunes which have rolled up in this country of 
recent years without considering the possible need of eventual- 
ly restricting such accumulations, and taking thought as to 
how it may best be done. The natural way to do it is by in- 
come taxes and inheritance taxes, as the President has been say- 
ing. There is nothing sensational about what the President 
said except the fact that he said it, yet there has been aimost 
as much fluttering of head-lines over it as though he had sug- 
gested polygamy. “Mr. Roosevett,” cries the Evening .Post, 
“has become a fearsome socialist a little too suddenly to be 
entirely credible in that guise... . His mouthing has made 
Bryan appear a reactionary, Hearst a conservative, and has 
elevated Dens and Powperty to the level of Presidential 
statesmanship.” Nonsense, neighbor! He has simply named 
a remedy for a disease—a remedy which has been in use 
more or less since feudai times, and that is now in use more 
or less in England, France, and most of the other civilized 
countries. We have not come to it sc far because in our case 
the disease for which it is the specific has not as yet become 
sufficiently troublesome. 


And how bad is that disease at present? We should like 
to have more attention given to diagnosis before going far 
in search of remedies. The swollen fortunes that the Presi- 
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dent speaks of are something like swollen appendices, in that 
it is quite a risky job to get them out, and involves an opera- 
tion to which the American people will by no means be dis- 
posed to submit unless it is badly scared about the conse- 
quences of neglecting it. We hate the knife in these cases, 
and won’t admit it among our honorable bowels unless we 
think the need of it is eritical. What is the objection to 
colossal fortunes? There are several objections. If so large 
a part of the wealth of the country tends to become acecumn- 
lated in comparatively few hands that there is not enough 
left to keep the main body of the people comfortable and 
contented, that may be expected to make trouble. Again, if 
the commercial and fiscal power that comes with vast for- 
tunes seems to be used to the prejudice of liberty, security, 
and opportunity, there will be trouble made about that. If 
it is felt that the very rich men are getting too exclusive 
control of the national apparatuses for making money and 
are using it for the further exaggeration of fortunes already 
overswollen, like enough the best means of loosening their 
grip on the sources of wealth will be earnestly considered. 
But colossal fortunes are by no means altogether detrimental. 
They have their great uses. Nobody spends the income of 
a hundred millions in luxury. Divide that sum among twenty 
families and they can make some headway in disbursing its 
income in unproductive dissipations. Give it all to one fam- 
ily, and the bulk of it has got to be employed as productive 
capital. Huge fortunes buy far less trash in proportion to 
their’size than small ones do. That at least is to be said in 
their favor. Our fellow townsman, Russet Sacer, has a lot 
of money. Does he waste it? Very little. It is all employed 
as working capital. Mr. James Hitt spends his money in 
building railroads and opening up new country. If the govern- 
ment seized Mr. Hitt’s savings, could it employ them to the 
better advantage of more people than Mr. Hitt does? We 
think not. 





Let us not have our country’s pecuniary appendix -cut out 
in too much of a rush. It is of much more use where it is 
than most people suspect or than the doctors are all aware of. 
If it swells up and hurts, we can have it out, of course. Our 
surgeons are equal to the job and would doubtless pull us 
through, but at best it is a nasty operation—major surgery—- 
and we may not be so hearty after we have lost it. The effect 
of progressive—-confiscatory—inheritance taxes on the ex- 
cessively rich is a minor consideration. They will be left 
affluent whatever happens. They are merely the appendix. 
It is the nation that is the patient, and whose future health 
and welfare the operation would affect. 


Just as we go to press, there come in the early reports of 
a calamitous earthquake on the Pacific coast, which has shaken 
San Francisco with terrific violence and with profoundly 
disastrous results both in loss of life and destruction of prop- 
erty. Readers of these lines will have much fuller information 
than is available at this writing as to the extent that San 
Francisco has suffered, but it seems evident that no earth- 
quake so destructive as this one has ever shaken the city be- 
fore. It lasted three minutes. Among its results we read of 
the wreck of San Francisco’s costly City Hall, the collapse 
of hundreds of buildings, the loss of hundreds of lives, and the 
twisting and bursting of the water-mains, making it impos- 
sible to deal with great fires which have naturally followed 
the collapse of buildings, and the possibilities of which excite 
deeply ominous forebodings. “ Power of every kind is gone; 
there is no water, gas, or electricity. Business is completely 
at a standstill.” So runs the news, which is sparse because 
of the derangement of the telegraph wires. Direct communi- 
cation by railroad has been interrupted by the sinking of 
several miles of the Union Pacific track near Benicia. This 
great disaster, following so closely on the violent outbreak 
of Vesuvius, indicates a condition of general disturbance 
inside of the earth, signs of which are likely, we take it, to 
appear in other regions that are liable to seismic disturbance. 
Possibly we are to have a demonstration of what an earnest 
earthquake can do in Nicaragua, and possibly our canal- 
builders at Panama will have a chance to see an argument 
from Nature herself against the lock system. But all that is 
certain as we write is that San Francisco has been shaken 
deplorably hard and has suffered great losses, and is exposed 
to further perils by fire. 

















































President Roosevelt on Muck-rakers 


Ir was a word spoken in season that President ROOSEVELT 
uttered in Washington, on April 14, when laying the corner-stone 
of the office building of the House of Representatives. It was high 
time for some one clothed with high authority and exceptional 
influence to hold indiscriminate mud-slinging up to contempt and 
condemnation. Muck-rake men rake muck because muck is sweet 
to theni; they have no eye and no nose for anything else. We 
should flatter BuNyAN’s “ Man with the Muck-rake ” to compare 
him with Mirron’s “ Mammon”: 


“The least erected spirit that fell 
From Heaven; for even in Heaven his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent, admiring more 
The riches of Heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 
Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed in vision beatific.” 


Mr. Roosevett naturally felt it to be his duty just at this time 
to protest against the wholesale calumny of which such a body 
as the United States Senate has been made the victim, lest his 
known conflict of opinion with a large number of Senators concern- 
ing certain constitutional aspects of the pending railway rate- 
making bill should lead onlookers to imagine him in sympathy 
with the calumniators. He has made it clear once for all that he 
wants no muck-raking coadjutors. 

Mr. RoosevettT began by recognizing that though muck-raking 
got its name from BuNYAN, there was nothing new about the 
thing. There was no lack of muck-raking and mud-slinging at 
Athens in the time of ArisroPHANES, nor in the United States 
during WASHINGTON’sS second administration. The muck-rakers 
made our first President long for the seclusion of his country 
home in Virginia, but they were impotent to tarnish his fame, 
and have themselves been drowned in oblivion or relegated to the 
pillory of history. It was needful, however, in 1796-7, as it is 
needful now, that somebody whose words have weight should stand 
forth and point out the difference between just and useful criti- 
cism on the one hand and malignant, indiscriminate reviling on 
the other. Mr. RooseveLT was at pains to make the distinction 
sharp and clear. Undoubtedly our duty to the community in 
which we live makes it indispensable that we should not flinch 
from seeing what is vile and debasing. If there is filth on the floor, 
it must be scraped up and carted off. There are times and places 


where this expurgatory and disinfecting operation is the most . 


needed of all the services that can be performed. 'The man, how- 
ever, who is fit for nothing except the scavenger’s function, who 
never thinks or speaks or writes save of his feats with the muck- 
rake, becomes, in the end, no help to society and no inciter to 
good, but one of the most potent forces for evil. Of course, no 
one for a moment disputes that if there is reason to believe that 
there are thieves in places of trust, the sternest war ought to be 
made on the suspected persons. Even they are entitled, however, 
to their day in court, and have a right to be treated as innocent 
till they are proved guilty. The man who takes the guilt of an 
untried person for granted, and, in advance of a judicial decision, 
holds him up to obloquy, is himself a traitor to the spirit of our 
institutions, and deserves to be classed with such scoundrels as 
Titus Oates. The man who acé¢uses another without substantia] 
proof of the charge fulfils the definition of a liar, and, as the 
President well says, a liar is no whit better than a thief. Nay,- 
if his mendacity takes the form of slander or libel, the liar may 
be worse than most thieves. He is more harmful to the com- 
monweal, because to assail even a bad man with hysterical exag- 
geration provokes a reaction in his favor. That is the reason why 
an epidemic of random, reckless assault upon character does no 
good, but very great mischief. Mr. RoosEveLT is undoubtedly 
right in declaring that the soul of every rascal is gladdened when= 
an honest man is attacked, and when even a rascal is attacked 
untruthfully. The rascal has learned by experience that the re- 
action produced by excessive or misdirected denunciation is apt to 
take the form of giving immunity and even strength to offenders. 
The systematic effort which for some time we have been wit- 
nessing, the effort to make financial or political profit out of the 
wholesale destruction of character, unquestionably threatens us 
with public calamity. Monthly, weekly, and daily is spread before 
us the evidence for the President’s assertion that gross and ran- 
dom assaults on character in newspapers, magazines, or books not 
only create a morbid and vicious public sentiment, but, at the 
same time, act as a deterrent to able men of normal sensitive- 
ness, and tend to prevent them from entering the public service 
under any circumstances. Mr. ROOSEVELT recalled an instance 
in point, to wit, the serious difficulty encountered by him in 
getting the right type of men to construct the Panama Canal, 
owing to the certainty that compliance with the President’s re- 
quest would expose them to wanton and vicious assaults on their 
integrity and capacity. . 
Of course nobody in his senses would deduce from the President’s 
denunciation of mud-slinging an endorsement of whitewashing. 
Only an idiot could be capable of such confusion of ideas. No- 
body will accuse Mr. Roosrvett of any desire to check the most 
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unsparing exposure of the politician who betrays his trust, or of 
the big business man who makes, or, for that matter, spends, his 
fortune in illegitimate or corrupt ways. While, however, crime 
should be laid bare, and the criminal hunted down, it behooves us 
to bear in mind the psychological and historical fact that if even 
crime be attacked in sensational, lurid, and untruthful fashion, 
the attack may do more damage to the public mind than the 
crime itself. “We all concur with the President in recognizing that 
the’ men with the muck-rake are often indispensable to the well- 
being of society, but only if they know when to stop raking the 
muck and to look upward. There are beautiful things above and 
round about them, and if they gradually grow to feel that the 
whole world is nothing but muck, their power of usefulness is 
gone. Touching this point, Mr. Rooseverr justly remarks that 
if a whole picture be painted black, there remains no hue whereby 
to single out the rascals from their fellows. Such painting finally 
induces, he says, a kind of moral color-blindness, and people af- 
fected by it come to the conclusion that no man is really black, 
and no man really white, but they are all gray. In other words, 
people thus afflicted believe neither in the truth of the attack 
nor in the honesty of the man attacked; they grow as suspicious 
of the accusation as of the offence; and so, in the end, it becomes 
well-nigh hopeless to stir them either to wrath against wrong- 
doing or to enthusiasm for what is right. Unquestionably such a 
mental attitude on the part of a*community gives hope to every 
knave and is the despair of honest men. To assail the great and 
admitted evils of our political and industrial life with such crude 
and sweeping generalizations as to include decent men in the 
general condemnation unquestionably means, as the President 
points out, the searing of the public conscience. It is true, as he 
says, that the fool who has not sense enough to discriminate 
between what is good and what is bad is we'l-nigh as dangerous 
to the body politic as the man who does discriminate and yet 
chooses the bad. Mr. Roosevett can think of nothing that should 
be more distressing to every upright and patriotic American than 
the exhibition of that hard, scofling spirit which treats the impu- 
tation of dishonesty to a public man as a matter of course and as 
a cause for laughter. Such laughter is pronounced worse than the 
crackling of thorns under a pot. 

Opportune, also, was the warning that the Eighth Commandment 
does not read, “ Thou shalt not steal from the poor man.” The pro- 
hibition is universal, “ Thou shalt not steal,” i. e., from any man, 
whether poor or rich. The breadth of the injunction is lost sight 
of by the warped morality which denounces the misdeeds of 
men of wealth and forgets the misdeeds practised at their ex- 
pense; which denounces bribery, but blinds itself to blackmail; 
which foams with rage if a corporation secures favors by im- 
proper methods, and merely leers with hideous mirth if the cor- 
poration is itself defrauded. The only public servant who can be 
trusted honestly to protect the rights of the public against the 
misdeeds of a corporation is that public man who will just as 
firmly protect the corporation itself from wrongful aggression. 

Well timed, also, was the reminder with which Mr. ROOSEVELT’S 
speech neared its end, the reminder that the effort for reform 
should not always and everywhere be regarded as merely a long, 
uphill pull. Often, on the contrary, there is almost as much of 
breeching-work as of collar-work; the brakes have to be applied; 
if the traces alone are depended on there will soon be a runaway 
and an upset.- The wild propagandists of unrest and discontent, 
the furious aspersers of the entire existing order, the men who 
speak, write, caricature, and act crookedly, whether because of 
sinister design or from mere puzzle-headedness; the men who 
preach destruction, without proposing any substitute for what 
they aim to destroy, or who propose a substitute which would be 
incomparably worse than the existing evils—all these men are 
denounced by Mr. ROOSEVELT as the most dangerous opponents of 
real reform. He predicts that, if the false preachers get their way, 
they will lead the people into a deeper pit than any into which 
we could fall under the present system. And even if they fail 
to get their way, they may still do incalculable harm by provoking 
the kind of reaction which, in the vehemence of its revolt against 
the senseless malice of their teachings, would enthrone more se- 
curely than ever the very mischiefs which misguided hearers and 
readers believe them to have been attacking. 





Taxation of College Property 


THERE is a bill before the Massachusetts Legislature which pro- 
vides for the taxation of all college and school buildings from 
which revenue is derived. The intention is to compel educational 
institutions to contribute to the expense of maintaining the towns 
in which they are situated. Taxes are to be imposed upon houses 
owned by them in which presidents and professors dwell, dormi- 
tories occupied by the students, and buildings in which students 
take their meals. 

The proposal does not seem unfair, and yet it is in reality a 
suggestion which, if realized, will grievously burden the Massachu- 
setts institutions of learning. Moreover, the bill does not come 
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into court with clean hands. It may be well for the State to 
compensate a college town for its untaxable property, the property 
being exempted by State laws, but it does not follow that the 
college should be made to contribute from its slender means. Be- 
sides, it is true that much of the usefulness of the colleges, per- 
haps the very existence of some of them, is due to the permission 
which the State has given that all their funds should be used for 
the teaching of youth. The State has proceeded on the theory that 
schools and colleges are public utilities, and that the work which 
they do is at least equivalent, in value to the community, to the 
dollars which are paid in taxes by individuals and by money- 
making corporations. During its whole history as colony and 
State, Massachusetts has thus regarded educational institutions. 
About twenty colleges, universities, and professional schools have 
been established within her borders, and have grown up under her 
encouraging laws. In addition, there are many endowed schools 
which would be affected by the proposed law. The commonwealth 
has always been regarded as one of the firmest, and most helpful, 
friends of education, and by some she has been pointed to as the 
exemplar of enlightenment. It would be a grievous pity, then, if 
petty bickerings, local jealousies and animosities, or small mis- 
understandings, should now succeed in making her the first State 
to withdraw her countenance from the institutions which have 
grown in strength and grace in the light of her beneficent smile. 

As we have said, it does not on its face seem unfair for a town 
to tax college property that is remunerative. It may be said, in 
advance, that the colleges do not object to paying taxes on dwell- 
ings that are rented to their professors; it is, however, a quite 
different proposition to tax dormitories and commons. These are 
for the accommodation of the students, and, often, in aid of the 
poorer students who are thus provided with better and cheaper 
rooms and board than they could otherwise obtain. Besides, very 
few dormitories pay interest on the cost of the investment, while 
commons, or boarding-houses, are notoriously usually carried on 
at a loss. Those that pay expenses are generally carried on by the 
students themselves. Whether the dormitories and commons pay 
or not, the aggregate revenues of the schocls and colleges of 
Massachusetts do not equal their expenditures. The actual cost of 
instruction, per capita, is about double the tuition fees paid by the 
students, and if the sums received from them in payment. of room- 
rent and for board be added to the sums paid for tuition, the cost 
will not equal the sum paid by the college for instruction. In a 
word, there is usually a deficit at the end of the college year, and 
sometimes this deficit is of a very considerable sum. There are 
only three ways of meeting it; either salaries of teachers must 
suffer, or the teaching force must be decreased in number, or the 
charge for instruction must be increased. It is almost impossible, 
with any regard to the continued efficiency of the institutions, to 
cut down salaries, already small, or to diminish the teaching force. 
Tuition fees have been raised as demands for better teaching have 
grown, but colleges do not like to resort to this expedient. This is 
not because the men who can pay would be driven away, but be- 
cause any additional charge is a menace to the poor men who are 
aided from scholarship funds. Colleges are very unwilling to turn 
poor men from their door, and from ene-fifth to one-fourth of the 
students of Massachusetts colleges are in. receipt of money aid. 
If it were not for this aid, many a poor boy would be obliged to go 
without a college education. Of course, there is always the 
generous givers to hope for, the men who have the colleges in their 
heart, and who give abundantly. 

In the end, then, a tax on any college property, and this is true 
of all Massachusetts institutions, must be an addition to the annual 
deficit, and must be paid by taking money that ought to be devoted 
to education, or by making education dearer to the students, or by 
devoting the money given for educational purposes to the uses of 
the town. All the money, it must be remembered, that is invested 
in education and its instrumentalities, including dormitories and 
commons, has been given on the promise of the State that it 
will be exempt from taxation, and that all of it shall be employed 
for the fulfilment of the noble purposes of the givers. If Massa- 
chusetts now changes the policy which has governed the State 
from the time of the founding of Harvard until now, the result 
will not only be injurious to the cause of education, but will 
damage the fair fame of the commonwealth. It will cause some 
wonder in the civilized world if Massachusetts turns upon her 
cherished institutions. 

As to the towns themselves there is little to be said. Not only 
are they not burdened by the presence of the untaxed colleges, but 
they are honored by it. Materially they are benefited by the large 
sums of money spent in them by those connected with the col- 
leges, and by the increased value of property in the neighborhood 
of the institutions. In some.instances a town would not exist 
but for the presence of the college. It may, indeed, be well for a 
town, for its roads, its parks, its police, if college property should 
be assessed and taxed, but if all that might be done with money 
80 obtained is essential to the town, the State and not the college 
should bear the burden. This, however, is not the question before 
the Massachusetts Legislature. That question involves a direct 
attack upon the efficiency of the colleges and schools of the State. 
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Personal and Pertinent 


THE joke will surely be on President Castro if Venezuela dis- 
covers that she can get along without him. 


There is a revival of the prediction that birds will finally rule the 
world. When that time comes, the world may expect to see armed 
birds going around looking for nice fat milliners. 


In the race for the Republican Presidential nomination, Vice- 
President FAIRBANKS has one advantage. No one will be able to 
quote any of his railway-rate speeches against him. 


Milwaukee may recover from the defeat of Mayor Rose for a fifth 
term, but it will be a little awkward for the next Democratic 
national convention to get down to business without having his 
name up as a candidate for Vice-President. 


Incidentally, Chief-Justice FULLER intimates rather clearly that 
he proposes to consult his own wishes and convenience rather than 
those of the President and Secretary 'TArr about the date for his 
retirement from the bench. 


It is a little early yet to determine whether the Democratic 
gains in the West Virginia municipal elections indicate a slap at 
Senator ELKINS or appreciation of his distinguished father-in-law, 
HreNkY GASSAWAY DAVIS. 


A man who was foreman of President RooSEVELT’s ranch in 
Montana has been appointed to a Federal office. This is the first 
intimation that there was really a limit to the number of men 
enrolled in that Rough Rider regiment. 


Take a given billion of wealth now in the hands of three men. 
Wouldn’t it be better for the country if this wealth were in the 
hands of thirty or forty men?—Correspondent of the Sun. 

For one thing, it would mean the maintenance of at least ten 
times as many automobiles by the same given billion. Would that 
be better? 

A man who asks to have a drink sent up to his bedroom in a 
Boston hotel is put in the stocks in the Common for forty-eight 
hours.—The Sun. 

A mistake. There are no stocks in Boston Common now, but there 
are some in State Street, and bonds too. What stocks is the 
defiant drinker put into? Coppers, maybe; hot Coppers. 


Secretary Roor told the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, in urging better provisions for our consuls, that one Euro- 
pean consulate was located in a building so squat that a man could 
not wear a silk hat in the room. It would seem to be necessary, 
then, to either build higher-roomed quarters or require corisuls to 
wear opera-hats. 

More kind things of the obituary sort were said about JAMES 
BAILEY, the circus man, than about any citizen who has died here- 
abouts since—say,_WM. H. BALDWIN. BAtney evidently made him- 
self beloved of man and beast. There are plenty of folks who 
cannot run a church nearly as much to the glory of their Maker 
as BAILEY ran his circus. He was an able man, and very interest- 
ing and very kind. Peace be to his sawdust! 


Rear-Admiral RockweE.t contends that officers of the navy are 
not sufficiently paid. While admirals receive $13,500 a year, the 
scale drops rapidly to commanders at $3000, lieutenant-commanders 
at $2500, and lieutenants at $1800 and $1500, according to grade. 
Admiral RocKWELL admits that he does not know how to secure the 
desired increase. He might give the lieutenants voting residences, 
and thus give them an opportunity to secure pay as good as that 
of school janitors. 


Representative CHARLES A. TOWNE admits that the money ques- 
tion has been settled so that men do not have to resort to the 
expedients they employed in the days of the free-silver agitation 
to make up for their losses occasioned by their political activities. 
He demonstrates it by telling how JERRY SULLIVAN, a free-silverite 
from Massachusetts, kept his newspaper going in a community 
where his teachings were unpopular. SuLiLivAN owned a drug- 
store and a restaurant in addition to his newspaper property. 
“It’s easy,” said SULLIVAN, when TOWNE asked him how he man- 
aged to keep his paper going. “I use the profits of my drug-store 
to run the paper and board at my restaurant.” 


Immigration-Commissioner WATCHORN has explained why he 

does not favor. restriction of immigration. “I came through Castle 
Garden with $15 in my pockets,” said the Commissioner, and he 
does not think that the country would have benefited by his 
exclusion.—New York Times. 
Possibly it would. Commissioner WatcHorN is, doubtless, an able 
man, and so far as we know a reasonably good Immigration Com- 
missioner. Yet if excluding him years ago had had the result 
of keeping Mr. WitiiAMs in charge at Ellis Island it might have 
benefited the country. Mr. WiLLtams was an exceptionally good 
gatekeeper. It is debatable whether a man, however worthy, who 
himself came through Castle Garden with $15 in his pocket is an 
ideal choice for the particular post which Mr. WarcHorn holds, 
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II—CAUSES AND EXTENT OF VICE IN NEW YORK 





THIS IS THE SECOND OF FOUR IMPORTANT ARTICLES BY MR. McADOO, DEALING WITH POLICE CONDITIONS IN 
NEW YORK, WHICH WILL APPEAR IN © HARPER'S WEEKLY.” THEY POINT OUT THE MAGNITUDE OF THE 
TASK OF PROPER POLICE ADMINISTRATION, AND DISCLOSE THE FORCES ALWAYS AT WORK TO THWART IT 


S New York an unusually vicious city? This is a question 
frequently asked, and answered variously. Reform organiza- 
tions, which had their inspiration in the Lexow Committee 
investigation, would probably say Yes. Americans who have 
travelled a great deal abroad will tell you it 1s comparatively 

a virtuous city; that in London and Paris, for instance, sexual 
vice is, at any rate, less concealed and is treated by the police as 
something which must be tolerated; that there is no public opinion 
in either of those cities demanding the same restrictive measures 
that are asked for here; that street-walking in London is open 
and offensive, even in the more fashionable and attractive quarters 


be remembered that disorderly houses have no licenses, and that 
therefore sales within those places are always violation of the 
excise law. 

Religious people, especially, have always opposed the licensing 
or segregation of sexual vice, and we know in this State how 
bitterly they have antagonized the idea of permitting the opening 
of saloons by law on Sunday for a portion of the day. There is 
apparently no use to argue from any given facts, so far as this 
element is concerned. The thing is wrong, from their point of 
view, and there can be no compromise with it. That it exists, has 
existed, and will exist, is apparently a fact not to be recognized 

by them. It is foreign, how- 
ever, to my purposes to ar- 











gue on the practicability or 
ethics of license or _ pro- 
hibition with regard to 
either vice or the sale of 
liquors. This can be said: 
that where there is neither 
license nor segregation by 
common consent, nor per- 
mission to sell within cer- 
tain hours and on prohibited 
days, there is very apt to be 
collusion between the police 
and those who break the 
law. 

In the city of Washing- 
ton, for instance, the dis- 
orderly houses have for 
many years been confined 
to one quarter of the city. 
This is not law, but custom. 
This locality is known to 
every one, and is carefully 
avoided by those who want 
to escape even suspicion. 
It is so located as not to 
interfere with the citizens 
in general; the neighbor- 
hood is isolated; instead 
of offering temptations to 
young people, it rather re- 
pels them, for to be seen 
there at all is apt to put 
one on the defensive. Any 
attempt to break up this 
quarter and scatter the vice 
throughout the city would 
he at once bitterly opposed 
by even the religious and 
moral elements in the com- 








Looking Eastward on Twenty-ninth Street, between Broadway and Siath Avenue—the Heart of the 
District characterized by Mr. McAdoo as the “ Old Tenderloin” 


of the city: and that gambling, among the higher classes of people 
especially, is not interfered with to any extent; that the excise 
laws are more liberal, providing for Sunday opening, and that, on 
the whole, there is more individual freedom in these respects in 
both of those great capitals than in New York. 

I am not prepared either to assert or deny these premises, but I 
think a careful investigation would show that gambling, prostitu- 
tion, and evasion of the existing excise laws are more widespread 
and cover a larger territory in New York than in those European 
capitals where the vices are either regulated openly by law or con- 
fined by a sort of common consent to certain neighborhoods and 
places. In speaking of the excise law in this connection, it is to 





munity. All that the police 
do is to see that peace and 
order prevail; that larcenies 
and robberies are prevented, 
and that the inhabitants 
are kept under careful es- 
pionage. A neighborhood like this is often most useful to the 
police, because it is there that they hunt first: for those dissolute 
and desperate men who are trying to evade contact with the law, 
ond where much can be learned about the movements of criminals, 
either those who make their headquarters in the city or come from 
other parts. I never heard a whisper, during a long residence 
in Washington, of any attempt by the police to blackmail the 
women in this quarter. The neighborhood is specially policed. 
Street-walking in Washington is practically unknown, and _ pro- 
fessionally bad women rarely if ever are found in hotels, board- 
ing or apartment houses. The confining of the disorderly ele- 
ments to one quarter takes a great deal; too, from the labors of 
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At Broadway, Sixth Avenue, and Thirty-third Street, looking 
toward the Northern Limits of the “ Old Tenderloin” 


the police, much more than if it were scattered throughout the 
city at large. 

It is a well-known fact, to every one cognizant of matters in 
New York, that the breaking up of vice in quarters where it is 
congested, in some instances from houses where it has prevailed 
for over thirty-five years, has only resulted in its invasion of 
tenement and apartment houses and the cheap class of hotels. 
There can be no question whatever but that the vicious woman is 
more to be feared in a tenement or apartment house than in 
a house notoriously used for immoral purposes. The mechanic’s 
daughter across the hall, who works hard all day in a feather or 
tobacco factory, is apt to become curious about the woman who 
does no work and who wears fine clothes and jewels, to become 
dissatisfied with her whole lot and envious of the easy life of the 
other; and finally, after an acquaintance, to join the vast army 
of unfortunate women who 
seem to increase rather than 
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interference. If there are a. considerable number of pool-rooms in 
a police precinct, the suspicion rests on the police captain that he, 
or those under him, are receiving money for allowing them to 
operate. It is the same with gambling-houses and houses of 
prostitution, and hotels or other places used for assignation pur- 
poses; and where this is wide-spread, in a city like New York, so 
that these vices are found more or less in a large number of 
precincts in Manhattan, some in the Bronx, and not a few in 
Brooklyn, one is face to face with the alarming situation that 
the’ toleration of these vices is corrupting and demoralizing the 
whole police force. If the men in a precinct know or believe 
that the captain is receiving money for permitting a disorderly 
house, pool-room, or gambling-house to run, they will, of course, 
not only have no faith in him, but they will evade their duty 
in all respects, because they will have constantly before their 
eyes the fact that a policeman can be successfully corrupt, and 
that the officers who command them are not only not doing their 
duty, but making money by failing to do so. The chances are, 
therefore, that some of the men who have this example before 
them will in turn become grafters and blackmailers. If the 
captain can collect a large sum of money every week or month 
from a disorderly house, the chances are that the man gn _ post 
will insist on robbing the unfortunate street-walker and making 
her pay for the privilege of carrying on her infamous trade on 
his post, and, indeed, become a partner in her infamy, her 
quondam protector. Once a man has put himself to the plough 
of grafting and blackmail it seems almost necessary that he run 
the furrow to its end. The moral courage has oozed out of him 
entirely; he must henceforth pass his life in the threatening 
shadow,’a slave to those who know his secrets, a weak tool in 
the face of opposition or threats. 

T was never deluded into the belief that there was any great 
moral indignation on the part of the community as a whole against 
betting on horse-races, and I am quite sure that in the so-called 
respegtable quarters the other vices have warm, if concealed, de- 
fenders. Large numbers of people are indifferent so long as these 
vices do not annoy or obtrude themselves offensively on them; 
others, honestly conscious of moral weakness, are charitably 
disposed, and quite a number believe it is a necessary condition 
to a great city; and then, of course, there is a large ariny of 
defenders among those who patronize or profit by its existence. 
I have yet to hear of a police officer or any other being lauded by 
the general run of people for trying to stamp out the sexual 
vices, or suppressing gambling, with the exception of policy- 
playing; there public sentiment was practically unanimous. Have 
you ever heard of any candidate for public office running on that 
platform? The mother whose children are removed from tempta- 
tion by his action is pleased with him; a father whose son 
spent his earnings to fatten the spider in the pool-room will 
openly express his friendship. 

To allow people to break the law presumes that the police 
are paid, that high officers grow rich on the blood and tear- 
stained money of this army of wretched unfortunates, degen- 
erates, and criminals; and, worst of all, these vices in New 
York are, as it were, syndicated, marshalled, drilled, and em- 
ployed in the service of men who have grown rich on the weak- 





decrease with the march of 
civilization; worse than 
that, she captivates the 
young clerk, mechanic, or 
student, who in turn be- 
comes a drunkard and prof- 
ligate, and finally a crimi- 
nal. 

It is to be admitted, of 
course, that in a_ block 
given up more or less to 
disorderly houses it shocks 
one’s sense of right to think 
of the respectable and 
virtuous minority of hard- 
working and decent people 
who are compelled to live 
in the neighborhood and 
have this vice flaunted in 
the face of their children, 
sometimes pushing its ugly 
presence into the neighbor- 
hood of public schools and 
openly soliciting from the 
windows and halls and 
doorways. This offensive 
exhibition, however, if the 
police are at all vigilant, 
can be suppressed; that is, 
if the police magistrates 
will do their duty. 

The main thing, from the 
police point of view, with 
regard to gambling in all 
its forms, and the preva- 
lence of prostitution and 
soliciting in the streets by 
depraved and professionally 
bad women, is that. where 














these things exist there is 
a prima facie case that 
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Forty-second Street, looking Westward from Siath Avenue toward Broadway—near the Centre of 
what Mr. McAdoo dcsignates as the ‘“‘ New Tenderloin,’ which lies to the Northwurd of the Old 
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A View of Columbus Circle, at the Junction of Broadway, 
Lighth Avenue, and Fifty-ninth Street, which, according to 
Mr, McAdoo, is within the Confines of the “ New Tenderloin” 


ness and wickedness of their fellows. They threaten the de- 
struction of honest police captains and demand the transfer of 
Inspectors who do their duty; they hound and persecute an 
officer who interferes with their schemes or lessens their profits; 
they drive good and honest policemen into being bad ones; 
they have a price for every man on the force; they have their 
agents at the bar, in the courts, and in the newspaper offices; 
they have friends in every political organization; they have 
votes to give the money to swell the campaign fund, and open 
pocketbooks for those who can protect them from the law. With 
them professional bonding is often a great source of revenue. 
One of the most notorious 
bondsmen is supposed to 


king of special posts of disorderly houses is at once an unfair 
draft on the police force, a withdrawal of a number of men from 
the proper patrol, and entirely useless as a preventive. It seemed 
to be commonly conceded on every hand that the majority of the 
men so placed received so much each night from the keepers of 
the houses. In the case of a gambling-house, the stationing of a 
plain-clothesman at its.door was something worse than useless. 
Five or ten dollars, or maybe more, would be given him in a night, 
and generally, in addition, a nice warm supper would be covertly 
conveyed to him, so that he actually became a protector and 
guardian of the place and was looked upon with a more than 
friendly eye. Before the passage of the Dowling Act, there was 
a time, for a short period, when the uniformed man at the door 
really interfered with the business. A strict watch was put on 
the men themselves, and they knew that they were shadowed. It 
was about the holiday season and the town was filled with visitors 
with plenty of spending-money. The gamblers at that time made 
a very strong and united effort to have the uniformed men re- 
moved from the door. They said they were really preventing rich 
men of social standing, from other cities and towns, entering 
their places. It was idle to assure one of these men that the 
policeman was entirely friendly. Even out-of-town “best. citi- 
zens ” were timid; there was an air of station-house and publicity 
about it, and they kept away. After the policeman had repeated 
his formula, the old-timers shook hands with the “cop” and gave 
him a cigar. 

To illustrate how relentlessly the dishonest elements on the force 
pursue an honest man who gets in the way, there is a story of 
how, at one time, when the blackmailing and collecting system 
was in full swing, and men higher up were reaping vast fortunes 
of this money wrung from degradation, vice, and crime, a captain, 
who had cleaned out his precinct and had stood like a stone wall 
against: its invasion by gamblers, prostitutes, and thieves, was 
sent into a far-away precinct off the very confines of Greater New 
York. As his precinct covered an immense amount of territory, 
he thought he would apply for a horse and buggy. He did this 
very timidly, expecting disapproval from his enemies at Head- 
quarters, who, at best, he thought, would send him some broken- 
down vehicle with a spavined animal to draw it. What was his 
astonishment one day, when a very stylish-looking animal pranced 
up in front of the station-house door drawing a fair buggy. The 
horse had an arched neck and stepped with the vigor and spirit 
of a colt. The captain was an old policeman and it excited his 
suspicion; the thing looked too good. The horse was put away 
in the stable for a couple of days, and then the captain cautiously 
told a subordinate, who was a careful driver, that he might take 
the horse out and exercise him. The man harnessed him up, 
opened the stable door, sprang into the buggy, and they were off. 

So far as that station-house and stable are concerned the horse 
and buggy never returned. The runaway is still a tradition in 
the neighborhood. The driver Juckily escaped. The horse took 
the buggy over fences and through back yards and kitchens, and 
what little was left of it was finally captured miles away. That 
horse was an irreclaimably vicious animal. He had run away 

(Continued on page 603.) 





have deeded over property 
to two or three lieutenants, 
who really are only his 
agents. These men go on 
thousands of bonds, and a 
recent opinion of the Cor- 
poration -Counsel was to 
the effect that they are the 
best men from whom to take 
bonds because they know 
whom they bond better than 
others, and are almost sure 
to produce them in court. 
The law seems to be in fa- 
vor of their having a right 
to come brazenly into the 
station-houses and, openly, 
for a consideration, bail 
out the poor fish caught in 
the police net. The ser- 
geant at the desk is often 
only their tool; and_ the 
captain, and his _ plain- 
clothesmen, and the other 
officers, have in many cases 
made arrests only to fur- 
nish victims and money for 
these unspeakable — scoun- 
drels. There should be a 
law against the professional 
bondsmen. There is no dif- 
ficulty, constitutional — or 
otherwise, against a care- 
fully worded enactment that 
would curb this criminal 
industry. Is there anybody 
really in earnest to kill 
this business? Is it pos- 














sible that it has friends at 
Albany as well as in New 


York? Looking Northward on Broadway from Forty-second Street, into the heart of the Region of Res- 


I became convineed, after 


experience, that the ma- within the “ New Tenderloin.” 





taurants, Hotels, Cafés, and Theatres, which, according to the former Commissioner of Police, lies 
This Region extends Northward to Sixty:seventh Street 
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VESUVIUS THE DESTROYER 


THE STORY OF POMPEII’S AWFUL DAY AS UNFOLDED 
BY RECENT DISCOVERIES 


By RODOLFO LANCIANA, D.C.L., LL.D., PH.D. 


Professor of Ancient Topography at the University of Rome 


PROFESSOR LANCIANI WAS COMMISSIONED BY “ HARPER’S WEEKLY” TO PREPARE THE FOLLOWING PAPER, 
WHICH IS NOT ONLY OF SINGULAR INTEREST AS AN AUTHORITATIVE SUMMARY OF A SUBJECT OF INEX- 
HAUSTIBLE FASCINATION, BUT WHICH HAS A SPECIAL TIMELINESS AS SUGGESTING THE POSSIBILITIES OF 
SUCH A CONVULSION AS HAS RECENTLY MADE VESUVIUS THE FOCUS OF THE WORLD’S INTEREST 


OMPEIL is buried, as every one knows, under two distinct 
masses of volcanic matter, pumice-stones of various sizes 
called lapilli,- and fine ashes, called ceneri, which take 
sometimes the form of thick mud. An object buried in 
pumice-stones, in disappearing by the action of time, or 
by natural decomposition, does not leave any trace of itself, on 
account of the rough and irregular quality of the material by 
which it is surrounded; but an object buried in the soft fine ashes 
is most_ perfectly 
moulded, and the 


logica, 1863, p. 87; by Thomas Dyer in his Pompeii, p. 477 of the 
third edition; in number 230, p. 382, of the Quarterly Review ; and 
it is at present too widely known and appreciated to require 
further explanation. It took place in 1862, and the first experi- 
ment was tried in the lane which connects directly the Via del 
Caleone pensile with the east side of the Forum. The casts of 
four human beings were successfully obtained; and since that 
memorable year many others of men and beasts, of articles of 
furniture, of house- 
fittings, of plants, ete., 





mould, hardened by 
time, remains perfect 
long after the de- 
composition and dis- 
appearance of the 
object itself. In the 
case of bodies of men 
and animals, their 
decay must have left 
a cavity like that 
prepared for the cast- 
ing of a bronze statue. 
Such cavities had 
often been observed ; 
but the theory that 
everything capable of 
being destroyed by 
fire had been actually 
consumed by the in- 
tense heat of the vol- 
cano, by the confla- 
gration of buildings, 
and by the so-called 
pioggia di fuoco,* was 
so generally accepted 
that no attention was 
paid to them. The 
idea was wrong. The 
pumice-stones and the 
ashes are naturally 
unfit to retain the 
heat for any length of 
time; and, admitting 
even that they came 
out of the volcano 
with an_ immense 
calorific power, after 
describing a parabola 
of ten miles, they 
must have fallen on 
Pompeii either cold 
or tepid. No piece of 
wood, no fruit, or 
textile substances are 
found charred or in- 
jured by fire; 
bronzes, marbles, lead- 
pipes, fresco - paint- 
ings, bones of men and 








have been added to 
the collection, which 
now vivifies so in- 
tensely the ruins of 
the city formerly so 
silent and speechless. 
It is incredible what 
touching tales these 
moulds tell; and how 
vividly they bring 
back to our memory 
and impress in our 
minds the most de- 
tailed circumstances 
which attended the 
destruction of the 
fashionable watering- 
place. Take, for in- 
stance, the cast of the 
dog discovered in the 
house of Vesonius Pri- 
mus, the most delicate 
and elegant of Pom- 
peian casts. The poor 
brute was tied behind 
the entrance door, 
half-way between it 
and the compluvium, 
and it was tied with 
a short string fixed to 
a nail in the wall on 
one end, and to the 
ring of the collar on 
the other. When the 
shower of ashes and 
lapilli began to pour 
in through the open- 
ing of the roof, the 
dog kept himself free 
by creeping on the 
sloping surface as far 
as the length of the 
string allowed him to 
do so. Then the 
brute, obliged to turn 
on its back, head 
downwards and with 
his feet in the air, 
made desperate efforts 
to free himself from 








beasts are found in an 
excellent state of 
preservation. The 
rule admits but few 
exceptions, which are 
easily explained, case by case. Such is, for instance, the 
case of the three half-charred human _ skeletons discovered 
in the neighborhood of the workshops of Luvius Firmus; they 
had been crushed and mangled by. the fall of enormous scorie, 
weighing many hundred pounds, and which, on account of their 
extraordinary ‘size had retained a high degree of heat. It is the. 
glory of Giuseppe Fiorelli, the noble veteran of archeological re- 
search (director of Pompeian excavations up to 1876, and since 
then general director of antiquities in the Kingdom), to have 
first conceived the idea of filling up these cavities with liquid 
plaster, and thus obtaining a cast of the objects which had been 
inclosed in them. The discovery has been described with full 
particulars by Brann in the Bullettins di Corrispondensa Archeo- 
* Rain of fire. 


The Ruins of the Forum of Pompeii 


From stereograph copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood his ties. At last he 


was buried alive, and 
we have caught him 
with our cast just as 
he was expiring in an extreme convulsion. Had ‘the ingenious 
invention of. Fiorelli been made some years before, the history 
of. the eruption of 79 and of the disappearance of Pompeii could 
have been written not by means of surmises, but from sheer evi- 
dence of facts, and with an almost incredible abundance of par- 
ticulars. These casts have the value of instantaneous photo- 
graphs. We regret, above all, that Fiorelli was not present when 
the Villa of Diomedes and its crypts were first excavated, because 
he would have preserved for us, living and palpitating, the image 
of the twenty-two persons who had sought refuge in the cellars, 
and who perished miserably before being rescued from outside. 
The impressions left by these bodies on the ashes, which filled up 
the subterranean galleries, were neat and perfect beyond concep- 
tion, and with their help we could have studied perfectly, stamped 
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The addition of these new 











corpses to the already rich 
museum of Pompeian casts 
gives also a stamp of actu- 
ality to the following con- 
siderations. 

The proportion between 
the number of those who 
lost and those who saved 
their lives during the erup- 
tion cannot be stated with 
certainty, for, although the 
human skeletons exhumed to 
the present day number be- 
tween six or seven hundred, 
the population of the city 
and the suburbs is not 
known. It has been vari- 
ously estimated by Pom- 
peian archeologists from a 
minimum of six to a maxi- 
mum of forty thousand. Be- 
tween 1861 and 1872 Giu- 
seppe Fiorelli brought to 
light eighty-seven human 
skeletons (besides three of 
dogs, seven of horses, eleven 
of chickens, one of a sow, 
and two tortoise shells). 
An interesting chapter 
might be written on the 
various circumstances under 
which these poor Pompeians 
met their fate—by suffoca- 
tion, by asphyxy, by starva- 
tion, by being burnt, or 
crushed, or buried alive. 
There is no doubt that, at 
the last moment, the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants 
must have lost their pres- 
ence of mind and self-con- 
trol, and that more victims 








must be attributed to the 
effects of a maddening terror 


Plaster Cast made by filling up the Mould of a Dog buried in the Ashes which overwhelmed Pompeii than to the eruption itself. 


on every face their expressions of despair, of resignation, of hope. 
The casts would have helped us also to vindicate the memory of 
the head of the family from the accusation which casts upon him 
the shame of having deliberately and cowardly abandoned his 
dear ones to think only of his own escape. Here are the words 
of one of the best authorities on Pompeian history: ‘“ The love 
of life proved too strong for the social affections of the owner of 
the house: He fled, abandoning to their fate a numerous family, 
and a young and beautiful daughter, and went his way, with his 
most precious movables, accompanied only by a single slave, to the 
sea, which he never reached alive (Dyer, p. 493).” Totally dif- 
ferent is Fiorelli’s opinion. He rightly observes that the head of 
the family, perceiving the imminence of danger, as the scorie and 
lapilli had already choked from the outside the door of the cellar, 
around which they were all clustered, panting for breath and 
fresh air, determined to find another way of escape, and in spite of 
untold difficulties succeeded in crossing the garden, followed by a 
servant to whom the valuables of the house had been entrusted. 
They were not far from the postern, beyond which no other obstacle 
would prevent their exit, when they both fell, crushed and suffo- 
cated, by the rain of ashes and scoria. Their skeletons were found 
lying side by side in a furrow of the kitchen garden. 

Those who saw the impressions left by the girl are unanimous 
in praising the extraordinary beauty of her form. So exact was 
the impression that the very texture of the dress in which she 
was clothed could be seen and identified with that fine gauze which 
Seneca calls “ woven wind.” 

Three other bodies were discovered on October 11, 1889, outside 
the Porta Stabiana, at a distance of thirty-five feet from the 
reticulated wall which is seen on the right-hand side of the cause- 
way. The existence of cavities in the thick bed of ashes having 
been noticed by the overseer, the plaster casting was tried at once, 
and successfully accomplished. Three human forms were thus 
obtained. The first one belongs to a man of mature age, clad in a 
mantle and lying on his back. The arms are crossed on the 
breast, and the legs are slightly bent. The attitude shows, as it 
were, a feeling of resignation, and conveys the impression of a 
peaceful death. 

Totally different is the attitude of the second man: he is lying 
on the left side, and seems to be making a violent effort to raise 
himself up and escape suffocation, and being buried alive. His 
teeth seem to be chattering, and his whole countenance expresses 
intense agony. 

The third cast belongs to a woman of advanced age, whose tunica 
is drawn up round the breast, perhaps by the action of running 
water and mud. Her attitude is wonderfully energetic; she ap- 
pears as if trying to lift up the mass of ashes by which she was 
gradually suffocated; and she seems to have been overwhelmed 
after uttering her last ery for help. 5 

Words can give but a deficient idea of the feelings which the 
sight of these three Pompeians, so wonderfully recalled to life 
after a rest of eighteen centuries, excites in our hearts and minds. 


The inhabitants of the 
suburbs and of the seacoast 
rushed towards the city, whereas the citizens were seeking escape 
in the open fields. During this flight of crowds rushing against 
each other in complete darkness, and amidst the thundering noises 

















An interesting Example of the Reproduction of the Forms of 
Bodies buried in Volcanic Ash, the Cavity occupied by the 
Body serving as a Mould for making a Plaster Cast 
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of the voleano, many were crushed to death by the fall of houses 
and enclosure-walls, undermined by earthquakes. A skeleton has 
been found in the street of Minerva, cut in two by the equestrian 
statue of Nero, fallen from the top of his triumphal arch. In 
1852 another skeleton was found, of a man overtaken by death 
while trying to bore a hole through a partition wall, which. pre- 
vented his escape to the fields. The hatchet used in the unsuc- 
cessful attempt was lying close by. ‘The remains of a goat were 
discovered, likewise, wedged in a hole in which the terrified brute 
was seeking shelter. In 1868 and 1869 eleven skeletons were seen 
grouped together on the first floor of a house of the Via Stabiana, 
and seventeen in the cellar of Diomedes’ villa. The former expected 
to save their lives by remaining upstairs, the latter by descending 
underground; both with the same fatal results. 

The open country seems to have proved equally unsafe, and 
many citizens who thought that, once outside the gates, they would 
be out of danger, perished on their flight to the seashore. 

In the early spring of 1881, Commendatore Ruggero was engaged 
in tracing the line of the coast, as it bent gracefully inland before 
the eruption. Halfway between the porta Stabiana and the sea, 
near the farm-house of Barone Valiante, he came across the re- 
mains of a building, perhaps a bathing establishment, perhaps a 
trattoria di campagna (hostelry) containing about twenty rooms 
decorated with fresco-paintings. Here a company of Pompeians, 
numbering thirty-six, had sought refuge from the fury of the 
voleano, hoping to take to the boats; but the fury of the sea, 
so vividly described in Pliny’s letter, must have deprived these 
fugitives of their last chance of escape. Their skeletons were 
found mixed together as they fell in the struggle for a last breath 
of air, and near them a quantity of valuable objects, such as 
bracelets, ear-rings, necklaces, chains, brooches, finger-rings, en- 
graved stones, pearls, and money, enough to secure their passage 
to safer regions. More remarkable still. was the discovery of a 
silver looking-glass beside the skeleton of a young woman; how 
worldly and self-possessed she must have been to think of her 
mirror in such a desperate case. 

The question whether Pompeii was a seaport in the strict sense 
of the word, or whether it was separated from the sea by a strip of 
land, was solved de facto, in 1879, by a network of trenches opened 
by Ruggero across the disputed district. It was ascertained on 
this occasion that the story of a three-masted ship, in fact of the 
flag-ship of Pliny, alleged to have been found near the farm- 
house of Messigua in 1833, was absolutely groundless. The masts, 
seen and described by the naval architect Giuseppe Negri, were 
simply trunks of cypress-trees. Many such trunks of cypresses 
have been found since. They measure, as an average, m. 1.42 in 
circumference, m. 0.47 in diameter, which seems to be the proper 
size for a tree 40 or 45 years old. ‘Their roots are still planted 
in the antique humus of the mouth of the Sarno, whereas the 
trunks are embedded in the laplli of the eruption of 79. With 
the help of these fossil remains the line of the ancient sea-coast 
has been traced from Torre Annunziata to Castellammare, crossing 
the river Sarno three thousand feet above its present mouth. The 
picturesque rocks of Rovigliano, the petra Herculis of the Romans, 
which, before the eruption, were separated from the mainland 
by a channel 1550 metres wide, come now within 420° metres of 
the shore. “ , 

Among those who showed an equal but far nobler self-possession, 
and who remained faithful to duty in spite of the appalling circum- 
stances, were the few soldiers garrisoning the city. Sixty-three 
skeletons have been discovered in the barracks. 

These facts, which I have quoted from memory, prove that the 
number of the victims of the eruption within and near the ill-fated 
city is greater than was generally supposed—viz., from six to seven 
hundred for the portion excavated up to 1889. This portion repre- 
sents four-tenths of the whole surface. If the ratio be the same for 
the districts yet unexplored, the total number of the victims may 
be put at a minimum of thirteen hundred. Admitting the number 
of ten or eleven thousand as the most probable for the population, 
this means that of nine Pompeians one perished, while eight suc- 
ceeded in saving their lives. The latest discovery deserving con- 
sideration is that of a trunk of laurel—laurus nobilis—the plaster 
cast of which is an admirable reproduction. In the mass of ashes 
in which the trunk lay buried prints or marks of leaves and 
berries—bacca lauri—have been identified beyond any doubt. The 
discovery, studied and analyzed by the professor of botany in the 
University of Naples, and other eminent specialists, is very im- 
portant, because it brings forth a new argument, as decisive as it 
was unexpected, on the controversy concerning the exact date of 
the eruption, and of the disappearance of Pompeii. Every one 
knows that the explosion teok place in the seventy-ninth year of 
our era, the first of the empire of Titus; but opinions differ essen- 
tially as regards the season or month of the year. Pliny in his 
letters—as they have reached us through the hands of many 
amanuenses—mentions sometimes August, sometimes November. 
Guiseppe Fiorelli, considering that the “codices Pliniani” which 
speak of the month of August seem to be the most accurate and 
reliable, has declared himself in favor of the summer theory. The 
solving of the controversy by means of practical evidence, which 
is far more conclusive than paleographic inquiry, has been at- 
tempted of late years by Carlo Rosini. Considering that in Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii carpets have been found laid over the mosaic 
pavements, as well as brasiers kept in the open courts for the com- 
fort of servants or clients’ waiting for admission_to the inner 
apartments; and comparing these facts with the finding of dried 
figs, of chestnuts, of dried grapes, which are not stored in before 
the end of October, of dates imported from the East at the begin- 
ning of winter, and of pine nuts which come to maturity in Octo- 
ber, Rosini persuaded himself and his readers that the eruption 
must have taken place in the month of November. His state- 
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From stereograph copyright by H. C. White Co, 


The Street of Fortune in Pompeti, as revealed by the Excavators 


° 
ments, however, have been proved to be rather inexact by the 
present director, Michele Ruggero. He observes, for instance, that 
in the many hundred apartments excavated under his care at Pom- 
peii, carpets have never been found, only a piece of matting; but 
even in this single instance it was not possible to determine whether 
the matting had already been laid on the floor, or was still kept 
rolled and stored aside; in the second place, that the brasiers col- 
lected between Herculaneum and Pompeii are only fifty or there- 
abouts, an insignificant number if compared with the number of 
houses and apartments; and besides, these brasiers were found 
in great many cases to contain pots and kettles and other kitchen 
implements. It is probable, therefore, that they were used for 
cooking purposes, rather than for heating. As regards the dis- 
covery of fruit, all those mentioned by Rosini begin to ripen 
towards the end of August. The dried figs and grapes might have 
been kept over from the preceding year; dates can be found on the 
market at every season, and can be preserved for a long time like 
the pine nuts. Professor Ruggero, considering, at all events, that 
a true decision could be arrived at only from the mode of arguing 
the case adopted by Rosini in 1798, has published new particulars 
collected during his long experience of Pompeian excavations. 

We know in the first place that when the signs of an imminent 
eruption were noticed round the bay, Pliny the Elder was baking 
himself in sunshine. It is true that the Romans made it a point 
to treat with equal indifference the fierce rays of the sun or the 
cool summer shades, so as to train themselves to all the hardships 
of military life. In the special ease of Pliny the Elder it is known 
that aestate, so quid otii, jacebat in sole* (Pliny’s Epist. IIT., 5) ; 
however, from the wording of the statement one is led to believe 
that on the eve of the appalling disaster, he had exposed himself 
to the sun more for personal comfort than for an exhibition of 
senile strength. 

In the garden or viridarium of the house of Popidius Priscus, 
standing before the images of the Lares or domestic gods, a rustic 
altar was found, and upon it a pine cone with four nuts in their 
sockets. If the pine cone had been offered to the Gods and placed 
on the altar as a primitiae we must think, of course, of the end 
of August; but it is more probably the case of a customary and 
permanent offering, appropriate to any season of the year, be- 
cause, in antique frescoes, the pine-cone is always represented upon 
domestic altars between two serpents, which symboliz2 the pro- 
tecting Genii of the house or of the estate. 

The fruits preserved in the Museo Nazionale at Naples—besides 
many others which do not pertain to the present argument—are: 
chestnuts in great number, carbonized olives, olives dipped in oil, 
plums, and blossoms of pomegranates. The old inventories of the 
museum mention two peach-stones, two or three pears, a few 
laurel berries, and a few seeds of pomegranates; but every trace 
of them has long since been lost. We must, therefore, count among 
the arguments in favor of the autumn season the plums, which 
could not have been preserved and rediscovered by us unless they 
were already dried at the time of the eruption—the olives, which 
must become black and be dried in the oven, before being put 
in oil—the seeds of pomegranate, an autumnal fruit, and—lastly— 
the great abundance of chestnuts. With these results concurs the 
almost absolute want of pears, because the Pompeians were very 
fond of them,+ and must have kept large quantities in store. More 
important seems to me the evidence derived from the signs of a 
vintage season, which in the region surrounding Mount Vesuvius 
begins with the last days of August and lasts until November. We 

* In the summer, at times of leisure, he used to lie in the sun. 

+ Well known is the fate of young Drusus who was choked to death at 
Pompeii by a pear which, to amuse himself, he was throwing high in the air 
and catching in his mouth. 

(Continued on page 604.) 
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NE good sheriff could handle a county full of bad men 

when the West was young, and Pennsylvania is trying 

Western methods on the swarms of lawless aliens clutter- 

ing its mine-fields. But in this case the State has assumed 

the job of man-training where the sheriff and the militia 
left off. Two hundred and thirty-five constabulary have been 
turned loose on one hundred square miles of trouble. Even at 
Western ratios this is “ hair-trigger” figuring. Perhaps that is 
what Sergeant Garwood and two troopers from Wyoming Barracks 
thought when they splashed over the muddy roads from Wilkes- 
Barre to Yatesville and rode plump into five hundred trouble- 
makers around the Fernwood colliery. It is more probable that 
they didn’t think at all, for the constabulary code is short on 
thought and long on action. The colliery had been the target for 
pot-shots all through the night before. There were bullet-holes in 
the roof, bullet-holes in the walls, and windows were empty of 
glass. Two hundred yards away on a hill was a settlement known 
as “ Boston Patch,” the reputation of which was such that the 
local authorities had left it severely alone, and the coal company 
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“Me good citizen. Gotta de papes,” each declared. 

The sergeant was not a lawyer, but he made his case before he 
started proceedings. Then bang! Down went the doors, and a 
herd of scared Italians fled out the back way. Seven shotguns 
were found under the mattresses, in closets, and up the chimneys. 
No arrests were made, but the arms were confiscated. 

“Mr. Soldier man say,” translated the interpreter to the ring 
of dark, sullen faces, “if the shooting continues he will burn the 
houses to-morrow!” 

Two troopers were left to ride the roads all night, the rest clat- 
tered back to the barracks, and thus ended trouble at the Fernwood 
colliery. 

In three other instances the constabulary acted with equal prompt- 
ness and decision, collecting a small arsenal of guns, revolvers, 
and wicked-looking knives, besides several prisoners. The Greens- 
burg troop was out from twelve o’clock noon on one day to three 
o’clock the next morning over almost impassable roads in a blinding 
snow-storm. Night after night has seen the Punxatawney troop 
in the saddle. The day following the Yatesville raid two privates 
of the Wilkes-Barre troop 
were arrested for trespass- 
ing and illegally forcing an 











entrance into the home of 
a citizen. The State 
promptly gave bail and 
will carry the case to the 
highest court for a decision 
that is _ binding. The 
United Mine Workers are 
back of the prosecution, 
and already, it is said, are 
trying to introduce legis- 
lation that will repeal the 
law by which  Pennsyl- 
vania’s new State constabu- 
lary was created. 
Heretofore Pennsyl- 
vania’s National Guard has 
been called to the coal- 
fields at each outbreak of 
trouble, with the result 
that these State troops 
have seen more service than 
half a dozen others put to- 
gether. They also ran up 
a sum total of expenses 
that made the taxpayers 
howl. The Mounted State 
Constabulary created by 
the Legislature of 1905 is 
the result, and the begin- 
ning of this year saw the 
new force in the field ready 
for service. As though to 
test it at the start, the 
lawlessness that invariably 
follows a cessation of work 
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Types of the Different Gradcs of Pennsylvania’s new State Constabulary 


was afraid to collect rent of its tenants. The bombardment of the 
colliery had come from the “* Patch,” where a mob of seven hundred 
soon gathered to jeer.and heave lumps of coal at the policemen. 
Several in the crowd showed guns. 

“ According to instructions,” as the sergeant afterwards re- 
ported to his chief. ‘each man on the force is expected to be good 
for a hundred. We were three, and that left us one and a half 
shy! Could have done it alone all right, but it was the first job 
on the books and I wanted to do it proper!” 

So he telephoned for reinforcements and ten men came galloping 
to his aid. The thirteen scrambled up the hillside, scattered tlie 
crowd, and pounded on the doors of the shanties. The doors were 
barred, and those inside refused to come out and parley. They had 
no guns! How could they shoot without guns? 





in the coal regions broke 
out with the closing of the 
collieries, and the troopers, 
hardly. yet equipped, have 
been given little rest while 
strike, negotiations have 
been pending. Captain John C. Groome, of Philadelphia, was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Constabulary by Governor Pennypacker. 
Captain Groome for several years had been captain of the smart 
City Troop of Philadelphia. An enthusiastic horseman, clever 
whip, and polo-player, be took up his new duties with enthusiasm. 
By the provisions of the bill as drawn, Captain Groome was given 
full power to recruit, organize, and equip a force of 250 officers 
and men, which he did. He raised four troops of one captain, one 
lieutenant, five sergeants, and fifty men each. For these 228 
positions he had 1000 applications, every man of whom was given a 
thorough physical and mental examination, and by a process of 
elimination, in which previous experience in the handling of men 
counted not a little, the material was so finely sifted that only the 
pick of the lot was left. The force Captain Groome enlisted is, 
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physically and mentally, prob- 
ably one of the finest bodies of 
mounted men in existence to- 
day. Eight out of every ten of 
them have seen service in the 
army either of this or some 
other country. Applications 
came in from the Southwest 
and the Northwest, the Philip- 
pines, China, Canada, and 
South Africa. Most of the 
men have held sergeants’ com- 
missions, the majority in the 
cavalry, and every one of them 
is a citizen of the United 
States. Married men are not 
eligible. The law which cre- 
ated the force provided that 
the men should be quartered at 
will in the towns. Captain 
Groome built barracks and 
herded the men together, mak- 
ing them sign papers for what 
they ate and wore, and keep 
their books like soldiers. The 
State provides each man with 
his horse and his uniform, and 
builds the barracks in which 
the troopers live, but the men 
have to feed themselves, and 
the mess which each barracks 
provides costs about $10 per 
man a month. With $720 a 
year to stand this trivial out- 
lay, and most all the other 
necessaries provided, it is not 
to be wondered at that there is 
a long waiting-list for each 
troop; $720 a year and a 
private’s job is not the end of 
a man’s ambition in this force 
by any means. Even that is 
better pay than a trooper of 
the Regulars receives. But the 
sergeants of constabulary re- 
ceive $1000 a year, the lieu- 
tenants $1200, and the cap- 
tains $1500. Captain Groome 
could double his force in a 
month if the State gave him 
permission. 


“Tf the State does decide to enlarge, I’m afraid I’m going to 
seriously discommode the United States Army,” said the superin- 
tendent, with a twinkle in his eye. 
“Right here,” tapping a bundle of application blanks, 
“T’ve got requests from something less than one hundred army 
sergeants who are dead set on joining the mounted police as 


added. 


privates.” 


Each paper was a regulation application blank of the constabu- 
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John C. Groome, of Philadelphia, who organized Pennsylvania’s 
new State Constabulary and is its Superintendent 


“JT mean what I say,” he ing for a nightcap. 





lary properly filled in and 
signed by the applicant. Among 
the signatures were non-com- 
missioned officers of the Fifth, 
Seventh, Eleventh, Twelfth, and 
Thirteenth Cavalry, the Ninth 
Infantry, and several companies 


of field-artillery. One appli- 
cant was a sergeant of engi- 
neers. ThéSe men will be 
taken in as vacancies appear, 
and members of the force are 
not infrequently dropped. They 
go out for a number of reasons. 
If a constable shows the least re- 
gret at enlisting—and the terms 
of enlistment are for two years 
—he is allowed to purchase his 
discharge for two months’ pay. 
There have only been a few 
desertions, but the moment a 
man turns up missing, he is 
dropped. Captain Groome be- 
lieves in “ weeding out.” He 
can afford to because of the 
splendid material he has on the 
waiting-list. 

Captain Groome was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Penn- 
sylvania’s Mounted Police in 
June of last year, and spent the 
summer studying picked bodies 
of soldiers, constabulary, and 
police in England and Europe. 
Always an admirer of Canada’s 
Mounted Police and the Irish 
Constabulary, the best features 
of both these outfits are em- 
bodied in the organization 
which he has created in Penn- 
sylvania. The helmet with the 
chin strap underneath is an 
idea borrowed from the Irish 
Constabulary. This helmet, by 
the way, is Captain Groome’s 
hobby. The experience of the 
militia in the mining-towns 
taught him that something be- 
sides a soft felt hat was neces- 
sary to protect the head from 
ehunks of coal~and iron ore. 


The slouch-hat may be all right on the plains and to sleep in, but 
Pennsylvania’s constabulary, declares Captain Groome, is not look- 
When ‘off duty the mounted police have a 
fatigue cap which is the counterpart of the uniform cap in the 
Regular army, except that all the head-gear of the constabulary 
is of dark-gray material and the army’s is blue: 
of the enlisted men bear the wearer’s number and the letter of his 
troop. Those of the officers support the State’s coat of arms. 
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Constabulary Troopers mustered for Inspection in Front of their Barracks at Reading 
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these duties, the force is ex- 








pected to act as fish, game, and 
fire wardens, but since the shut- 
ting down of the mines the 
constabulary has been. held in 
readiness to answer emergency 
calls, patrol duty has been con- 
tinuous, and little time has 
been found to devote to their 
other police duties. 

The constabulary is not help- 
less, out of the saddle. The 
Reading troopers proved it at 
the Cornwall Ore Banks, in 
Lebanon County, last month. 
Three hundred striking mine 
employees took the situation in 
their own hands there, intimi- 
dated those who wanted to go 
back to work, assaulting others 
who ‘remained loyal to their 
employers, and openly defied 
the sheriff to interfere. <A 
citizen of Cornwall telephoned 
the Superintendent of Con- 
stabulary at Harrisburg for 
help. 

“We have got to keep our 
furnaces going here,” said this 
man over the long distance. 
“Tf we don’t it will mean 
thousands of dollars loss, and 
the strikers are determined 
that the few men left at work 
shall draw the fires!” 

“Where’s your sheriff?” 
asked Captain Groome. “ Why 
doesn’t he act?” The sheriff 
happened to be right at the 
elbow of the man telephoning, 








Vembers of the Wilkes-Barre Troop of Pennsylvania’s Constabulary with their Mascot, on 
the Steps of their Barracks. It was this Troop which put down the Yatesville Outbreak 


Like the caps and helmets, the constabulary uniform is dark 
gray, made of serviceable whip-cord. The blouse is cut very much 
like that of the field-service uniform of the Regular army, and the 
riding-breeches built to a better fit than one usually sees in the 
government service. Buttons are of nickel, and the leggings black 
leather putties. For protection from inclement weather in sum- 
mer, the constabulary wears a light rubber cavalry cape; in win- 
ter a heavy dark-gray storm-coat serves the purpose. This great- 
coat is not built on umbrella-cover lines like that of the army, but 
is a roomy garment with enough cloth, so that when the wearer 
is mounted the skirt may cover the pommel and cantle of the 
saddle as well as the legs of the rider. The whole uniform is sub- 
stantial in material as well as effect. It is serviceable and im- 
pressive, and clothes the wearer with the respect due a_repre- 
sentative of the State’s Executive. But the constabulary is not 
dependent on the uniform alone to carry the majesty of the law 
against the turbulent classes. Each trooper carries a Colt’s .38 
strapped on his hip, and a twenty-inch locust stick is slung from 
the pommel of his saddle. In addition to these “ persuaders ” he 
carries the Springfield carbine of the army for riot duty, but the 
latter arm hangs in its racks at the barracks most of the time, for 
the idea of the force is to produce a moral effect rather than 
physical, and the instruction to each trooper is to carry his point 
without resorting to “ gun-play.” Under the act by which Penn- 
sVlvania’s constabulary was created the members may make ar- 
rests without warrants for all violations of the law, and serve 
and execute warrants issued by the proper authorities. Besides 


and he took the receiver. 

“Captain Groome,” confessed 
Lebanon’s officer of the law, * I 
can raise only seven deputies in 
the whole county to stop these 
fellows, and when we tried to 
do it they chased my men up and down the banks like a lot of 
rabbits!” 

“ Haven’t you got any guns?’ 

“ Really, Captain, you know I can’t shoot miners. They’ll have 
the law on me!” 

“What do you want me to do?’ 

“ Come down here with every man you've got. These fellows are 
just looking for trouble!” 

Captain Groome telephoned Reading Barracks, and ten men and 
a sergeant were hauled to Cornwall on a special. The men didn’t 
take their horses. At the ore banks they were dropped at inter- 
vals along the railroad tracks and at the gates to the furnaces. 
Then the manager was told to blow his whistle. The first work- 
man stopped by pickets found himself backed up by an aggressive 
little man in a black helmet and gray whip-cords. Grimy-looking 
foreigners with a jibbering of alien tongues closed in and began 
shoving. 

“Do you want to go to work?” asked the helmet of the work- 
man, who gave him a frightened nod. 

“Then you guys clear out!” said the little man in uniform. “ Me 
and this party have an engagement!” 

The ringleader of the trouble-makers stepped in the way and 
pulled a gun. Something tapped him on the head and he dropped 
like a log. More than one head was broken by that long night- 
stick before the little constable paused to take a breath over the 
form of his prisoner. That took all the fight out of Cornwall’s 
unruly colony and the authorities have had no more trouble since. 
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* Boots and Saddles”—a Squad of the Wilkes-Barre Troop turning out on a Hurry Call for Patrol Duty 
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The addition of these new 











corpses to the already rich 
museum of Pompeian casts 
gives also a stamp of actu- 
ality to the following con- 
siderations. 

The proportion between 
the number of those who 
lost and those who saved 
their lives during the erup- 
tion cannot be stated with 
certainty, for, although the 
human skeletons exhumed to 
the present day number be- 
tween six or seven hundred, 
the population of the city 
and the suburbs is not 
known. It has been vari- 
ously estimated by Pom- 
peian archeologists from a 
minimum of six to a maxi- 
mum of forty thousand. Be- 
tween 1861 and 1872 Giu- 


seppe Fiorelli brought to 
light eighty-seven human 


skeletons (besides three of 
dogs, seven of horses, eleven 
of chickens, one of a sow, 
and two tortoise shells). 
An interesting chapter 
might be written on the 
various circumstances under 
which these poor Pompeians 
met their fate—by suffoca- 
tion, by asphyxy, by starva- 
tion, by being burnt, or 
crushed, or buried alive. 
There is no doubt that, at 
the last moment, the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants 
must have lost their pres- 
ence of mind and self-con- 
trol, and that more victims 








Plaster Cast made by filling up the Mould of a Dog buried in the Ashes which overwhelmed Pompeii 


on every face their expressions of despair, of resignation, of hope. 
The casts would have helped us also to vindicate the memory of 
the head of the family from the accusation which casts upon him 
the shame of having deliberately and cowardly abandoned his 
dear ones to think only of his own escape. Here are the words 
of one of the best authorities on Pompeian history: “The love 
of life proved too strong for the social affections of the owner of 
the house: He fled, abandoning to their fate a numerous family, 
and a young and beautiful daughter, and went his way, with his 
most precious movables, accompanied only by a single slave, to the 
sea, which he never reached alive (Dyer, p. 493).” Totally dif- 
ferent is Fiorelli’s opinion. He rightly observes that the head of 
the family, perceiving the imminence of danger, as the scorie and 
lapilli had already choked from the outside the door of the cellar, 
around which they were all clustered, panting for breath and 
fresh air, determined to find another way of escape, and in spite of 
untold difficulties succeeded in crossing the garden, followed by a 
servant to whom the valuables of the house had been entrusted. 
They were not far from the postern, beyond which no other obstacle 
would prevent their exit, when they both fell, crushed and suffo- 
cated, by the rain of ashes and scoria. Their skeletons were found 
lying side by side in a furrow of the kitchen garden. 

Those who saw the impressions left by the girl are unanimous 
in praising the extraordinary beauty of her form. So exact was 
the impression that the very texture of the dress in which she 
was clothed could be seen and identified with that fine gauze which 
Seneca calls “ woven wind.” 

Three other bodies were discovered on October 11, 1889, outside 
the Porta Stabiana, at a distance of thirty-five feet from the 
reticulated wall which is seen on the right-hand side of the cause- 
way. The existence of cavities in the thick bed of ashes having 
been noticed by the overseer, the plaster casting was tried at once, 
and successfully accomplished. Three human forms were thus 
obtained. The first one belongs to a man of mature age, clad in a 
mantle and lying on his back. The arms are crossed on the 
breast, and the legs are slightly bent. The attitude shows, as it 
were, a feeling of resignation, and conveys the impression of a 
peaceful death. 

Totally different is the attitude of the second man: he is lying 
on the left side, and seems to be making a violent effort to raise 
himself up and escape suffocation, and being buried alive. His 
teeth seem to be chattering, and his whole countenance expresses 
intense agony. 

The third cast belongs to a woman of advanced age, whose tunica 
is drawn up round the breast, perhaps by the action of running 
water and mud. Her attitude is wonderfully energetic; she ap- 
pears as if trying to lift up the mass of ashes by which she was 
gradually suffocated; and she seems to have been overwhelmed 
after uttering her last ery for help. ‘ 

Words can give but a deficient idea of the feelings which the 
sight of these three Pompeians, so wonderfully recalled to life 
after a rest of eighteen centuries, excites in our hearts and minds. 





must be attributed to the 
effects of a maddening terror 
than to the eruption itself. 
The inhabitants of the 
suburbs and of the seacoast 
rushed towards the city, whereas the citizens were seeking escape 
in the open fields. During this flight of crowds rushing against 
each other in complete darkness, and amidst the thundering noises 

















An interesting Example of the Reproduction of the Forms of 
Bodies buried in Volcanic Ash, the Cavity occupied by the 
Body serving as a Mould for making a Plaster Cast 


























































































of the voleano, many were crushed to death by the fall of houses 


and enclosure-walls, undermined by earthquakes. A skeleton has 
been found in the street of Minerva, cut in two by the equestrian 
statue of Nero, fallen from the top of his triumphal arch. In 
1852 another skeleton was found, of a man overtaken by death 
while trying to bore a hole through a partition wall, which. pre- 
vented his escape to the fields. The hatchet used in the unsuc- 
cessful attempt was lying close by. The remains of a goat were 
discovered, likewise, wedged in a hole in which the terrified brute 
-was seeking shelter. In 1868 and 1869 eleven skeletons were seen 
grouped together on the first floor of a house of the Via Stabiana, 
and seventeen in the cellar of Diomedes’ villa. The former expected 
to save their lives by remaining upstairs, the latter by descending 
underground; both with the same fatal results. 

The open country seems to have proved equally unsafe, and 
many citizens who thought that, once outside the gates, they would 
be out of danger, perished on their flight to the seashore. 

In the early spring of 1881, Commendatore Ruggero was engaged 
in tracing the line of the coast, as it bent gracefully inland before 
the eruption. Halfway between the porta Stabiana and the sea, 
near the farm-house of Barone Valiante, he came across the re- 
mains of a building, perhaps a bathing establishment, perhaps a 
trattoria di campagna (hostelry) containing about twenty rooms 
decorated with fresco-paintings. Here a company of Pompeians, 
numbering thirty-six, had sought refuge from the fury of the 
voleano, hoping to take to the boats; but the fury of the sea, 
so vividly described in Pliny’s letter, must have deprived these 
fugitives of their last chance of escape. Their skeletons were 
found mixed together as they fell in the struggle for a last breath 
of air, and near them a quantity of valuable objects, such as 
bracelets, ear-rings, necklaces, chains, brooches, finger-rings, en- 
graved stones, pearls, and money, enough to secure their passage 
to safer regions. More remarkable still. was the discovery of a 
silver looking-glass beside the skeleton of a young woman; how 
worldly and self-possessed she must have been to think of her 
mirror in such a desperate case. 

The question whether Pompeii was a seaport in the strict sense 
of the word, or whether it was separated from the sea by a strip of 
land, was solved de facto, in 1879, by a network of trenches opened 
by Ruggero across the disputed district. It was ascertained on 
this occasion that the story of a three-masted ship, in fact of the 
flag-ship of Pliny, alleged to have been found near the farm- 
house of Messigua in 1833, was absolutely groundless. The masts, 
seen and described by the naval architect Giuseppe Negri, were 
simply trunks of cypress-trees. Many such trunks of cypresses 
have been found since. They measure, as an average, m. 1.42 in 
circumference, m. 0.47 in diameter, which seems to be the proper 
size for a tree 40 or 45 years old. ‘Their roots are still planted 
in the antique humus of the mouth of the Sarno, whereas the 
trunks are embedded in the laplli of the eruption of 79. With 
the help of these fossil remains the line of the ancient sea-coast 
has been traced from Torre Annunziata to Castellammare, crossing 
the river Sarno three thousand feet above its present mouth. The 
picturesque rocks of Rovigliano, the petra Herculis of the Romans, 
which, before the eruption, were separated from the mainland 
by a channel 1550 metres wide, come now within 420° metres of 
the shore. ® : ‘ 

Among those who showed an equal but far nobler self-possession, 
and who remained faithful to duty in spite of the appalling circum- 
stances, were the few soldiers garrisoning the city. Sixty-three 
skeletons have been discovered in the barracks. 

These facts, which I have quoted from memory, prove that the 
number of the victims of the eruption within and near the ill-fated 
city is greater than was generally supposed—viz., from six to seven 
hundred for the portion excavated up to 1889. This portion repre- 
sents four-tenths of the whole surface. If the ratio be the same for 
the districts yet unexplored, the total number of the victims may 
be put at a minimum of thirteen hundred. Admitting the number 
of ten or eleven thousand as the most probable for the population, 
this means that of nine Pompeians one perished, while eight suc- 
ceeded in saving their lives. The latest discovery deserving con- 
sideration is that of a trunk of laurel—laurus nobilis—the plaster 
cast of which is an admirable reproduction. In the mass of ashes 
in which the trunk lay buried prints or marks of leaves and 
berries—bacca lauri—have been identified beyond any doubt. The 
discovery, studied and analyzed by the professor of botany in the 
University of Naples, and other eminent. specialists, is very im- 
portant, because it brings forth a new argument; as decisive as it 
was unexpected, on the controversy concerning the exact date of 
the eruption, and of the disappearance of Pompeii. Every one 
knows that the explosion tcok place in the seventy-ninth year of 
our era, the first of the empire of Titus; but opinions differ essen- 
tially as regards the season or month of the year. Pliny in his 
letters—as they have reached us through the hands of many 
amanuenses—mentions sometimes August, sometimes November. 
Guiseppe Fiorelli, considering that the “ codices Pliniani” which 
speak of the month of August seem to be the most accurate and 
reliable, has declared himself in favor of the summer theory. The 
solving of the controversy by means of practical evidence, which 
is far more conclusive than paleographic inquiry, has been at- 
tempted of late years by Carlo Rosini. Considering that in Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii carpets have been found laid over the mosaic 
pavements, as well as brasiers kept in the open courts for the com- 
fort of servants or clients waiting for admission_to the inner 
apartments; and comparing these facts with the finding of dried 
figs, of chestnuts, of dried grapes, which are not stored in before 
the end of October, of dates imported from the East at the begin- 
ning of winter, and of pine nuts which come to maturity in Octo- 
ber, Rosini persuaded himself and his readers that the eruption 
must have taken place in the month of November. His state- 
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From stereograph copyright by H. C. White Co. 


The Street of Fortune in Pompeti, as revealed by the Excavators 


ments, however, have been proved to be rather inexact by the 
present director, Michele Ruggero. He observes, for instance, that 
in the many hundred apartments excavated under his care at Pom- 
peli, carpets have never been found, only a piece of matting; but 
even in this single instance it was not possible to determine whether 
the matting had already been laid on the floor, or was still kept 


rolled and stored aside; in the second place, that the brasiers col- 


lected between Herculaneum and Pompeii are only fifty or there- 
abouts, an insignificant number if compared with the number of 
houses and apartments; and besides, these brasiers were found 
in great many cases to contain pots and kettles and other kitchen 
implements. It is probable, therefore, that they were used for 
cooking purposes, rather than for heating. As regards the dis- 
covery of fruit, all those mentioned by Rosini begin to ripen 
towards the end of August. The dried figs and grapes might have 
been kept over from the preceding year; dates can be found on the 
market at every season, and can be preserved for a long time like 
the pine nuts. Professor Ruggero, considering, at all events, that 
a true decision could be arrived at only from the mode of arguing 
the case adopted by Rosini in 1798, has published new particulars 
collected during his long experience of Pompeian excavations. 

We know in the first place that when the signs of an imminent 
eruption were noticed round the bay, Pliny the Elder was baking 
himself in sunshine. It is true that the Romans made it a point 
to treat with equal indifference the fierce rays of the sun or the 
cool summer shades, so as to train themselves to all the hardships 
of military life. In the special case of Pliny the Elder it is known 
that aestate, so quid otii, jacebat in sole* (Pliny’s Epist. IIT., 5) ; 
however, from the wording of the statement one is led to believe 
that on the eve of the appalling disaster, he had exposed himself 
to the sun more for personal comfort than for an exhibition of 
senile strength. 

In the garden or viridarium of the house of Popidius Priscus, 
standing before the images of the Lares or domestic gods, a rustic 
altar was found, and upon it a pine cone with four nuts in their 
sockets. If the pine cone had been offered to the Gods and placed 
on the altar as a primitiae we must think, of course, of the end 
of August; but it is more probably the case of a customary and 
permanent offering, appropriate to any season of the year, be- 
cause, in antique frescoes, the pine-cone is always represented upon 
domestic altars between two serpents, which symboliz2 the pro- 
tecting Genii of the house or of the estate. 

The fruits preserved in the Museo Nazionale at Naples—besides 
many others which do not pertain to the present argument—are: 
chestnuts in great number, carbonized olives, olives dipped in oil, 
plums, and blossoms of pomegranates. The old inventories of the 
museum mention two peach-stones, two or three pears, a few 
laurel berries, and a few seeds of pomegranates; but every trace 
of them has long since been lost. We must, therefore, count among 
the arguments in favor of the autumn season the plums, which 
could not have been preserved and rediscovered by us unless they 
were already dried at the time of the eruption—the olives, which 
must become black and be dried in the oven, before being put 
in oil—the seeds of pomegranate, an autumnal fruit, and—lastly— 
the great abundance of chestnuts. With these results concurs the 
almost absolute want of pears, because the Pompeians were very 
fond of them,j and must have kept large quantities in store. More 
important seems to me the evidence derived from the signs of a 
vintage season, which in the region surrounding Mount Vesuvius 
begins with the last days of August and lasts until November. We 

* In the summer, at times of leisure, he used to lie in the sun. 

+ Well known is the fate of young Drusus who was choked to death at 
Pompeii by a pear which, to amuse himself, he was throwing high in the air 
and catching in his mouth. 

(Continued on page 604.) 

















































NE good sheriff could handle a county full of bad men 

when the West was young, and Pennsylvania is trying 

Western methods on the swarms of lawless aliens clutter- 

ing its mine-fields. But in this case the State has assumed 

the job of man-training where the sheriff and the militia 
left off. Two hundred and thirty-five constabulary have been 
turned loose on one hundred square miles of trouble. Even at 
Western ratios this is “hair-trigger” figuring. Perhaps that is 
what Sergeant Garwood and two “troopers | from W yoming Barracks 
thought when they splashed over the muddy roads from Wilkes- 
Barre to Yatesville and rode plump into five hundred trouble- 
makers around the Fernwood colliery. It is more probable that 
they didn’t think at all, for the constabulary code is short on 
thought and long on action. The colliery had been the target for 
pot-shots all through the night before. There were bullet-holes in 
the roof, bullet-holes in the walls, and windows were empty of 
glass. Two hundred yards away on a hill was a settlement known 
as “ Boston Patch,” the reputation of which was such that the 
local authorities had left it severely alone, and the coal company 
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“ Me good citizen. Gotta de papes,” each declared. 

The sergeant was not a lawyer, but he made his case before he 
started proceedings. Then bang! Down went the doors, and 
herd of scared Italians fled out the back way. Seven shotguns 
were found under the mattresses, in closets, and up the chimneys. 
No arrests were made, but the arms were confiscated. 

“Mr. Soldier man say,” translated the interpreter to the ring 
of dark, sullen faces, “if the shooting continues he will burn the 
houses to-morrow!” 

Two troopers were left to ride the roads all night, the rest clat- 
tered back to the barracks, and thus ended trouble at the Fernwood 
colliery. 

In three other instances the constabulary acted with equal prompt- 
ness and decision, collecting a small arsenal of guns, revolvers, 
and wicked-looking knives, besides several prisoners. The Greens- 
burg troop was out from twelve o’clock noon on one day to three 
o’clock the next morning over almost impassable roads in a blinding 
snow-storm. Night after night has seen the Punxatawney troop 
in the saddle. The day following the Yatesville raid two privates 
of the Wilkes-Barre troop 
were arrested for trespass- 
ing and illegally forcing an 











entrance into the home of 
a citizen. The State 
promptly gave bail and 
will carry the case to the 
highest court for a decision 
that is binding. The 
United Mine Workers are 
back of the prosecution, 
and already, it is said, are 
trying to introduce legis- 
lation that will repeal the 
law by which Pennsyl- 
vania’s new State constabu- 
lary was created. 
Heretofore Pennsyl- 
vania’s National Guard has 
been called to the coal- 
fields at each outbreak of 
trouble, with the result 
that these State troops 
have seen more service than 
half a dozen others put to- 
gether. They also ran up 
a sum total of expenses 
that made the taxpayers 
howl. The Mounted State 
Constabulary created 
the Legislature of 1905 is 
the result, and the begin- 
ning of this year saw the 
new force in the field ready 
for service. As though to 
test it at the start, the 
lawlessness that invariably 
follows a cessation of work 
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Types of the Different Gradcs of Pennsylvania’s new State Constabulary 


was afraid to collect rent of its tenants. The bombardment of the 
colliery had come from the * Patch,” where a mob of seven hundred 
soon gathered to jeer.and heave lumps of coal at the policemen. 
Several in the crowd showed guns. 

‘According to instructions,’ as the sergeant afterwards re- 
ported to his chief. ‘each man on the force is expected to be good 
for a hundred. We were three, and that left us one and a half 
shy! Could have done it alone all right, but it was the first job 
on the books and I wanted to do it proper!” 

So he telephoned for reinforcements and ten men came galloping 
to his aid. The thirteen scrambled up the hillside, scattered thé 
crowd, and pounded on the doors of the shanties. The doors were 
barred, and those inside refused to come out and parley. They had 
no guns! How could they shoot without guns? 


in the coal regions broke 
out with the closing of the 
collieries, and the troopers, 
hardly. yet equipped, have 
been given little rest while 
strike, negotiations have 
been pending. Captain John C. Groome, of Philadelphia, was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Constabulary by Governor Pennypacker. 
Captain Groome for several years had been captain of the smart 
City Troop of Philadelphia. An enthusiastic horseman, clever 
whip, and polo-player, he took up his new duties with enthusiasm. 
By the provisions of the bill as drawn, Captain Groome was given 
full power to recruit, organize, and equip a force of 250 officers 
and men, which he did. He raised four troops of one captain, one 
lieutenant, five sergeants, and fifty men each. For these 228 
positions he had 1000 applications, every man of whom was given a 
thorough physical and mental examination, and by a process of 
elimination, in which previous experience in the handling ‘of men 
counted not a little, the material was so finely sifted that only the 
pick of the lot was left. The force Captain Groome enlisted is, 
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physically and mentally, prob- 
ably one of the finest bodies of 
mounted men in existence to- 
day. Eight out of every ten of 
them have seen service in the 
army either of this or some 
other country. Applications 
came in from the Southwest 
and the Northwest, the Philip- 
pines, China, Canada, and 
South Africa. Most of the 
men have held sergeants’ com- 
missions, the majority in the 
cavalry, and every one of them 
is a citizen of the United 
States. Married men are not 
eligible. The law which cre- 
ated the force provided that 
the men should be quartered at 
will in the towns. Captain 
Groome built barracks and 
herded the men together, mak- 
ing them sign papers for what 
they ate and wore, and keep 
their books like soldiers. The 
State provides each man with 
his horse and his uniform, and 
builds the barracks in which 
the troopers live, but the men 
have to feed themselves, and 
the mess which each barracks 
provides costs about $10 per 
man a month. With $720 a 
year to stand this trivial out- 
lay, and most all the other 
necessaries provided, it is not 
to be wondered at that there is 
a long waiting-list for each 
troop; $720 a year and a 
private’s job is not the end of 
a man’s ambition in this force 
by any means. Even that is 
better pay than a trooper of 
the Regulars receives. But the 
sergeants of constabulary re- 
ceive $1000 a year, the lieu- 
tenants $1200, and the cap- 
tains $1500. Captain Groome 
could double his force in a 
month if the State gave him 
permission, 


“If the State does decide to enlarge, I’m afraid I’m going to 
seriously discommode the United States Army,” said the superin- 
tendent, with a twinkle in his eye. “I mean what I say,” he 
added. “Right here,” tapping a bundle of application blanks, 
“T’ve got requests from something less than one hundred army 
sergeants who are dead set on joining the mounted police as 


privates.” 


Each paper was a regulation application blank of the constabu- 
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John C. Groome, of Philadelphia, who organized Pennsylvania’s 
new State Constabulary and is its Superintendent 






lary properly filled in and 
signed by the applicant. Among 
the signatures were non-com- 
missioned officers of the Fifth, 
Seventh, Eleventh, Twelfth, and 
Thirteenth Cavalry, the Ninth 
Infantry, and several companies 
of field-artillery. One appli- 
cant was a sergeant of engi- 
neers. ThéSe men will be 
taken in as vacancies appear, 
and members of the force are 
not infrequently dropped. They 
go out for a number of reasons. 
If a constable shows the least re- 
gret at enlisting—and the terms 
of enlistment are for two years 
—he is allowed to purchase his 
discharge for two months’ pay. 
There have only been a few 
desertions, but the moment a 
man. turns up missing, he is 
dropped. Captain Groome be- 
lieves in “ weeding out.” He 
can afford to because of the 
splendid material he has on the 
waiting-list. 

Captain Groome was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Penn- 
sylvania’s Mounted Police in 
June of last year, and spent the 
summer studying picked bodies 
of soldiers, constabulary, and 
police in England and Europe. 
Always an admirer of Canada’s 
Mounted Police and the Irish 
Constabulary, the best features 
of both these outfits are em- 
bodied in the organization 
which he has created in Penn- 
sylvania. The helmet with the 
chin strap underneath is an 
idea borrowed from the Irish 
Constabulary. This helmet, by 
the way, is Captain Groome’s 
hobby. The experience of the 
militia in the mining-towns 
taught him that something be- 
sides a soft felt hat was neces- 
sary to protect the head from 
chunks of coal~and iron ore. 


The slouch-hat may be-all right on the plains and to sleep in, but 
Pennsylvania’s constabulary, declares Captain Groome, is not look- 
ing for a nightcap. When ‘off duty the mounted police have a 
fatigue cap which is the counterpart of the uniform cap in the 
Regular army, except that all the head-gear of the constabulary 
is of dark-gray material and the army’s is blues The head-pieces 
of the enlisted men bear the wearer’s number and the letter of his 
troop. Those of the officers support the State’s: coat of arms. 

















Constabulary Troopers mustered for Inspection in Front of their Barracks at Reading 
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these duties, the force is ex- 








pected to act as fish, game, and 
fire wardens, but sinee the shut- 
ting down of the mines the 
constabulary has been- held in 
readiness to answer emergency 
calls, patrol duty has been con- 
tinuous, and little time has 
been found to devote to their 
other police duties. 

The constabulary is not help- 
less, out of the saddle. The 
Reading troopers proved it at 
the Cornwall Ore Banks, in 
Lebanon County, last month. 
Three hundred striking mine 
employees took the situation in 
their own hands there, intimi- 
dated those who wanted to go 
back to work, assaulting others 
who ‘remained loyal to their 
employers, and openly defied 
the sheriff to interfere. A 
citizen of Cornwall telephoned 
the Superintendent of Con- 
stabulary at Harrisburg for 
help. 

“We have got to keep our 
furnaces going here,” said this 
man over the long distance. 
“Tf we don’t it will mean 
thousands of dollars loss, and 
the strikers are determined 
that the few men left at work 
shall draw the fires!” 

“Where’s your sheriff?” 
asked Captain Groome. “ Why 
doesn’t he act?” The sheriff 
happened to be right at the 
elbow of the man telephoning, 











Vembers of the Wilkes-Barre Troop of Pennsylvania’s Constabulary with their Mascot, on 
which put down the Yatesville Outbreak 


the Steps of their Barracks. It was this Troop 


Like the caps and helmets, the constabulary uniform is dark 
gray, made of serviceable whip-cord. The blouse is cut very much 
like that of the field-service uniform of the Regular army, and the 
riding-breeches built to a better fit than one usually sees in the 
government service. Buttons are of nickel, and the leggings black 
leather putties. For protection from inclement weather in sum- 
mer, the constabulary wears a light rubber cavalry cape; in win- 
ter a heavy dark-gray storm-coat serves the purpose. This great- 
coat is not built on umbrella-cover lines like that of the army, but 
is a roomy garment with enough cloth, so that when the wearer 
is mounted the skirt may cover the pommel and cantle of the 
saddle as well as the legs of the rider. The whole uniform is sub- 
stantial in material as well as effect. It is serviceable and im- 
pressive, and clothes the wearer with the respect due a_repre- 
sentative of the State’s Executive. But the constabulary is not 
dependent on the uniform alone to carry the majesty of the law 
against the turbulent classes. Each trooper carries a Colt’s .38 
strapped on his hip, and a twenty-inch locust stick is slung from 
the pommel of his saddle. In addition to these “ persuaders ” he 
carries the Springfield carbine of the army for riot duty, but the 
latter arm hangs in its racks at the barracks most of the time, for 
the idea of the force is to produce a moral effect rather than 
physical, and the instruction to each trooper is to carry his point 
without resorting to “ gun-play.” Under the act by which Penn- 
sylvania’s constabulary was created the members may make ar- 
rests without warrants for all violations of the law, and serve 
and execute warrants issued by the proper authorities. Besides 


and he took the receiver. 

* Captain Groome,” confessed 
Lebanon’s officer of the law, * I 
can raise only seven deputies in 
the whole county to stop these 
fellows, and when we tried to 
do it they chased my men up and down the banks like a lot of 
rabbits!” 

“ Haven’t you got any guns?’ 

“ Really, Captain, you know I can’t shoot miners. 
the Jaw on me!” 

“ What do you want me to do?” 

“Come down here with every man you've got. 
just looking for trouble!” 

Captain Groome telephoned Reading Barracks, and ten men and 
a sergeant were hauled to Cornwall on a special. The men didn’t 
take their horses. At the ore banks they were dropped at inter- 
vals along the railroad tracks and at the gates to the furnaces. 
Then the manager was told to blow his whistle. The first work- 
man stopped by pickets found himself backed up by an aggressive 
little man in a black helmet and gray whip-cords. Grimy-looking 
foreigners with a jibbering of alien tongues closed in and began 
shoving. 

“Do you want to go to work?” asked the helmet of the work- 
man, who gave him a frightened nod. 

“Then you guys clear out!” said the little man in uniform. 
and this party have an engagement!” 

The ringleader of the trouble-makers stepped in the way and 
pulled a gun. Something tapped him on the head and he dropped 
like a log. More than one head was broken by that long night- 
stick before the little constable paused to take a breath over the 
form of his prisoner. That took all the fight out of Cornwall’s 
unruly colony and the authorities have had no more trouble since. 
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They’ll have 


These fellows are 


“Me 














* Boots and Saddles”—a Squad of the Wilkes-Barre Troop turning out on a Hurry Call for Patrol Duty 
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- MAXIME GORKY, RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONIST AND AUTHOR, WHO 
HAS JUST COME TO AMERICA 


Maxime Gorky, the distinguished Russian novelist. and radical, has come to America, as he says, to ‘do something for hi 


fatherland,”—or, in other words, to make propaganda for the Russian Revolutionists. He: has announced that he will not mal 
any speeches, but will read some lectures descriptive of the recent insurrections in Russia. Gorky has béen banished for lV’ 
from his native country because of his participation in the activities of the Revolutionists, and has lately lived in Paris. 


is best known to American readers through his novel “Foma Gordyeef,’ although he has published a dozen other books. 
was born at Nijni Novgorod in 1868 
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T was the third month of heat at Tres Palmas, and even the 

three shaggy palms, their roots clutching at the spring of 

water, wilted and drooped before the sun. The gray mesquite 

trees down the gulch faded and disappeared in the excess of 

light, and the palo verdes that topped the ridges danced dizzily 
as lost men do when they go mad. From the spring hole a trickle of 
water flowed past the thirsty palms into a trough, where mud-wasps 
floated serenely about and the wild bees came to drink. All day the 
sun drank greedily from its gleaming surface, holding the nectar 
level in its cup; but as the shadow of the cafion wall reached out 
and covered it the water rose and fell into the sand below, where 
the creatures of the desert stooped to sip it—rabbits and birds 
and snakes. 

In winter Tres Palmas was prospectors’ headquarters on the 
Great Desert; but at the first stroke of summer heat the dilettante 
miners had all “gone in” to the cool valley over the western 
mountains, and the burromen had retreated to the willow-lined 
river to the east. Up the gulch, huddled in the meagre shade of 
the cafion wall, stood the last remnant of the big camp—a string 
of double-roofed tents, a brush shed or two, and a broad-wheeled 
wagon warping in the sun. The six or eight men who sweltered 
there were the lucky ones of the season—men whom even the desert 
heat could not drive from their claims. Held by their unmined gold, 
they had burrowed like uneasy dogs under the bank above the 
spring, and with tents thrown open they lay against their moist 
places enduring the heat in silence. 

Sprawling half naked on a rusty wire mattress, Old Sandy, the 
father of the camp, lay talking to himself. His light-squinched eyes, 
half blinded by the glare of many desert summers, were mild in 
spite of their bloodshot, and with his heavy jaws and round cheeks 
gave him the appearance of an amiable desert chipmunk. He was 
thinking out loud—the only man in camp who could do so without 
offending his fellows. The fever of intense heat, which water could 
not quench nor perspiration equalize, ran like fire through the veins 
of the others, distorting the flaws in their virile egos, and leaving 
them peevish and sullen. In the tent next to Old Sandy’s a storm 
of German oaths burst suddenly upon the silence, rising higher and 
higher until it culminated in a bull-like roar. A heavy can came 
hurtling out through the doorway, squirting tomato juice as it 
fiew, and fell in a wilderness of empty ones. If Big Otto had flung 
his bottle after it, the camp would have breathed easier, for the 
whiskey made him wild. 

“Tam the stuff!” he raged; “it sours already! ... Don’t you 
laugh at me, Baldy Logan! ... What’s that? ... You did, too! 
. .. You mean to say I lie? ... Vell, I heared you! .... No! I 
ain’t drunk—” 

“Come, come boys,” interposed Sandy, gently, “ you'll get all het 
up,” and the tenth one-sided quarrel of the day subsided into a 
surly muttering. 

A great bank of thunder-clouds gathered over the sand-hills to 
the east, mounting higher and higher until, with lightning and dis- 
tant thunder, it burst. And though the cooling drops fell far away, 
the tension in the air was lifted. In the tent next to Otto Rasch’s, 
Baldy Logan threw aside the old novel he was trying to read, and, 
crushing his sweaty sombrero down upon a prematurely bald head, 
stepped out to a brush ramada where a horse was nosing impatiently 
at an empty water-bucket. 

“Well, ’Pache,” he said, throwing a noose over the high Roman 
nose of his pony and vaulting lightly upon his back, “I guess you 
want a drink.” 

As he rode down the trail the hard lines on Logan’s forehead 
cleared away, and he dangled his bocts with the rollicking swing 
of freedom. Otto Rasch had been crowding him pretty hard that 
day, but, once astride of ’Pache, he fell to humming a song—a song 
that goes to the jingle of cowboy spurs on the painted mesas of 
Arizona: 
buckaroo-ri-roo, 
buckaroo.” 


tucka 
tucka 


too-ri, 
too-ri, 


“Tum a 
Tum a 


A gaunt jack-rabbit, drinking at the spring, rose up on its hind 
legs to listen, and then galloped silently away. “ Hyeup!” yelled 
Baldy. “ Ketch him, ’Pache!” and he leaned forward as if to meet 
a great burst of speed. Humping his back playfully, the wild-eyed 
little cow-pony went clattering over the rocks; but when he reached 
the spring he turned short and, wilfully disobeying the spurless 
heels, plunged his unbridled nose up to the eyes in the water. 

“You old scrub,” scolded Baldy, slapping his neck; but *Pache 
only blew up a few bubbles and rolled his eyes. 
time, and he knew the boss. 

To the battered residents of Tres Palmas, Baldy Logan was not 
much for a man. He was little, and his eyes tended more to the 


This was his play- 


mild blue than the steely gray. To Big Otto he was beneath con- 
tempt, for he absolutely would not fight. Still, for some reason, 
Old Sandy treated him with respect—and to ’Pache he was the 
one man. The scar-faced horses of Otto Rasch threw up their heads 
and shied even when he fed them their grain, but ’Pache would walk 
up to a club if Baldy called him. In the stern chase of the rodeo 
*Pache had felt both whip and spur, but his master had never struck 
him in the face. The confidence of his baby horse was as precious 
to Baldy Logan as the faith of a child to its father; and whatever 
men might think of him, so long as *Pache would reach out his soft 
muzzle to be petted, he felt sure that he was man enough. In a dis- 
tant cafion Logan. had a prospect where the ore was threaded with 
gold. With the first rains of winter the tanks would fill with water, 
rich galleta grass would spring up on the flats; they could camp 
by the mine and, with Baldy digging and ’Pache dragging the 
arastra, the stake would soon be theirs. Then they could charter a 
stock-car and go back to Arizona in siyle. 

His skin stretched to the uttermost, the well-beloved ’Pache was 
mouthing the turbid water disdainfully,; when there was a thud of 
hoofs and Otto Rasch came down the trail, riding one of his clumsy 
work-horses and leading the other. In uncouth bulk and ponderous 
muscle-bound strength the man was not unlike his horses, descended 
from a thousand generations of unthinking serfs. But some freak 
of will—a crime perhaps—had shaken him from his native soil; 
and on the desert, where there is ne law except that of man to man, 
he had strapped on the belt of the gun-fighter and turned “ bad.” 
As he rode up to the trough he swayed about in a drunken swagger, 
and his face took on a leering malevolence. 

Baldy Logan saw it and pulled at the tie-rope, but *Pache had 
cast the noose, and when the thirsty work-horses crowded in beside 
him he was still rooting about in the half-empty trough. 

“ Aha,” sneered Rasch, leaning over, “I heared you running your 
horse to get ahead of me! Well—just—look—at—that—water! 
Here! Take your head up! You tam plug!” he bellowed, and in a 
sudden passion he lashed out at ’Pache’s nose with his rope. As his 
horse leaped. back snorting, a sudden change came over the sullen 
features of Baldy Logan. He sat up, straight and wiry, and his 
sharp voice cut short the roar of abuse. 

“You hit that horse again and I'll kill ye!” 

“ Aw, haw, haw!” roared Rasch. “ Kill nothings! 
whenever I please.” 

“Well, you try it on, and as sure as I’m a-sitting here, [’Ul kill 
ye.” Turning ’Pache’s head by a slap on the neck, Baldy leaned 
forward and galloped grimly back into camp. 

“ Well, what’s the matter now?” inquired Old Sandy, interrupt- 
ing himself as he noticed Logan digging into his saddle-bags. 

“Oh, nothing much,” answered Logan, but Sandy saw that he was 
strapping a cowboy’s pistol to his hip. 

“The first time I knowed he had one,” he commented, absently, 
and went on with his broken monologue. 


T’ll hit him 


II 


There had always been bad blood between Otto Rasch and Logan. 
The contempt of the big man and the answering hatred of the little 
one did not tell the whole truth. Rasch was a “ jumper,” one of 
those bullies who hang about every mining-camp, ready to jump the 
claim of the first unfortunate prospector who, from sickness or 
poverty, fails to conform to the mining law. His reputation had 
followed after him over the desert from Ehrenberg, and it was his 
unfriendly presence that held half the suffering inhabitants at Tres 
Palmas. If the rumors from Ehrenberg were correct this big black- 
haired man was more than a jumper—he was a killer. He seized 
rich claims on sight and held them with his gun. If the owners 
tried to evict him, he shot in “ self-defence ”—and by the time the 
officers of the law arrived, if they ever did arrive, Big Otto had 
made a clean-up of a few hundred dollars and was ready to move on. 

It was a hardy group of citizens which confronted him at Tres 
Palmas—the quiet and short-spoken kind whom experience had 
taught him to let alone. But in Baldy Logan he perceived his 
natural prey; and, but for the aggravating circumstance of his 
reticence, Big Otto would have jumped him long ago. In some nook 
of the Chuckawalla Mountains, those fire-blasted buttresses which 
rose above the waste of sands to the north, Logan had a claim; 
but neither he nor his close-mouthed associates would even so much 
as indicate its general direction. All that Big Otto knew was that 
at irregular intervals this dumb little man would disappear in the 
dusk of the evening, riding’ each time in a different direction, but 
invariably returning with a pack of ore, from which he pounded 
out a grub-stake at his leisure. 

Balked in his efforts to worm out some clue, Rasch turned ugly and 
resorted to hectoring and abuse. To see one of their quarrels was 

























































































like watching a big dog badgering.a caged fox, which backs slowly 
‘away until it reaches a corner, and at last by a slow curl of the lip 
reveals a suggestion of teeth. It was a popular. belief among the 
grizzled prospectors of Tres Palnias that this feud would ultimately 
result in an addition to the graveyard over on the hog’s back; but 
each quarrel came to an end in the same place—when the little fox 
showed his teeth—and the heat-dazed residents no longer dignified 
these outbreaks by their serious attention. 

Logan was eating a light supper out of a series of tin cans spread 
on a board when Rasch came riding back into camp. The pre- 
monitory rumble of his Dutch curses told of another approaching 
outburst and the wearied desert men groaned. 

“T wish to God that Dutchman would drop dead,” muttered one. 

“Tt ll be a hangman’s job when he does,” prophesied another, and 
the ominous undertone passed from tent to tent. 

“ Yes, I mean you,” yelled Rasch, sharply, “ you—you, you little 
sneaking thing! 

Oho! Get on to the 
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The sun had mounted to the zenith before Baldy Logan, riding 
from the crest of one sand-hill to another, would acknowledge that he 
was lost. Then, drawing his knife, he cut loose the sacks of cre 
and threw the reins on ’Pache’s neck. More than once ’Pache had 
edged to the right and sniffed the west wind wistfully; and, given 
his head, he turned and followed a little stream of freshness which 
came flowing through the hot air. It was the breath of the water 
hole, the faded-green smell of the three palms. As a man follows a 
thread through a maze ’Pache plodded resolutely on, while Logan 
swayed about in his saddle and listened to the swirl of his blood. 
A feverish impuise to hurry swept over him, but he held fast to the 
saddle-horn and said nothing. He had had his try—it was ’Pache’s 
turn now. 

The dust which hung in the air after the sand-storm of the night 
before shut out the sight of the lost one until he was close to the 





gun,” he jeered, as 


camp. Horse and man, their lips working with the thought of 
water, had _ their 
eves set upon the 
three green palms. 
Old Sandy, whose 





his eyes fell upon 
Logan’s _ pistol. | 


“You will shoot 
me, will ye? Well, 
come ahead, then! 
Shoot me!” — he 


threw up his hands. 
“ Shoot now!” and 
he tore open his 
shirt. “Yah! You 
dassn’t,” and he 
broke into a guffaw 
of laughter. But 
the little fox said 
nothing, and the big 
dog crowded in on 
him closer. 

“JT don’t let no 
mans threaten to 
shoot me,” he said, 
loosening his heavy 
gun in its holster 
and advancing to the 
door of  Logan’s 
tent, “unless he 
means* it. If you 
want to fight, come 
ahead!” And leap- 
ing forward, he 
kicked the board 
which served Logan 
for a table half-way 
across the tent. A 
deep hush settled 
upon the camp, but 
it was not broken 
by the expected shot. 

“You’d better not 
crowd me too far,” 
piped the high 
voice of the little 
man, and with a 
how] of derision the 
big German return- 
ed to his tent. 
“Him fight?” he 
shouted to the rest. 
“Why, he wouldn’t 
scratch if he was bit 
by a flea!” 


Ill 


The sun set upon 
the troubles of Tres 
Palmas as it did 
upon those of hap- 
pier places, and 











squinting eyes had 
swept the gray dis- 
tance all that day, 
‘ was the first to see 
them. 

“That’s him, by 
God!” he said, and it 
sounded something 
like a prayer. 

“ That’s who?” de- 
manded Rasch, rear- 
ing up from his bed. 
“Tam his heart! If 


there ain’t Baldy 
Logan! I hoped 


the dastard was 
dead.” Whiskey 
had thrown — Big 
Otto into a daze 
and he awoke 
in a vicious mood. 

“He riled’ the 
water for me,’ he 
muttered. “By 
rod! T’ll do the 
same for him,” and, 
hitching up his 
pistol-belt, he ran 
to untie his horses. 
They say that horses 
can smell hatred and 
murder. Big Otto’s 
had reason enough 
to fear him besides, 
and, despite his 
frantic hurry, they 
shied and flew back 
until he had to tie 
their heads together 
before he could even 
mount. 

The lost ones 
came hurrying 
across the last 
weary bit of sand, 
*Pache with his head 
stretched far out, 
Baldy Logan gazing 
fixedly before him. 
Neither of them 
heard the clatter of 
hoofs down the trail, 
but just as *Pache 
thrust his nose in 
up to the eyes the 
heavy work-horses 
of Otto Rasch 











when it rose again > 





and broke through 
the ashy haze of the 
dying  sand-storm 
Baldy Logan was 
gone. The _ cool 
freshness which the night had brought forth died suddenly with the 
dawn; the grains of sand began to turn and crawl with the heat; 
but still Old Sandy failed to discern the familiar buckskin pony 
plodding across the plain. The mass of thundercaps again began 
to mount the sky, the sun struck through the double canvas of the 
tents, and the fever of another day was on. 

Standing in the doorway, his great legs bulging over the tops of 
his boots and his heavy arms bared like a butcher’s, Big Otto 
looked out across the shimmering sands and chuckled. 

“Him fight! Ach, a little boy could chase him with a stick! 
Where you think your little bald man is now, hey Sandy? Still a- 
running, I bet,” and he turned to take a swaggering drink from his 
flask. Old Sandy made no reply, but soon after his thoughts drifted 
into the haze of the past, and in monologue he recalled the swift 
turnings of little men and the sudden ways by which they had added 
to the cemetery on the hog’s back several graves both short and long. 
“Any man will fight if you ketch him where he lives,” he muttered. 
“That’s the point—where he lives,” ; 


He kicked the board half-way across the tent 
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trotted up at the 
other side and 
crowded their eager 
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noses into the 
trough. Logan was 


in the stirrup to dismount when he heard the splash. He 
checked himself and looked up into the leering face of Otte 
Rasch. 

“Take them horses out of that!” he cried, sharply. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” retorted Big Otto. “ Ain’t this a free coun- 
try?” 

‘ Can’t you see that my horse is most dead?” shrilled Logan. 

“Sure I can,” answered Rasch. “ Now look you at this,” and 
swinging the heavy knot in his rope, he struck ’Pache squarely be- 
tween the ears. Baldy Logan met his horse’s lurch mechanically. 
Then with a moversent of lightning swiftness he reached for his gun, 
which burned like blacksmith’s iron in his grasp. 

“Take that!” he said, and Big Otto pitched to the ground be- 
tween his rearing horses. Baldy checked the startled leap of his 
ony. 

“Whoa, ’Pache,” he whispered, gently patting his neck. “ Now go 
ahead and drink.” And once more ’Pache thrust his head in to the 
eyes. 



























































































































































































IV 


If the men of Tres Palmas had had their will, they would have dug 
another hole on the hog’s back and forgotten both Otto Rasch and 
Baldy Logan. But while there is no law on the desert to protect, 
there is a law to punish. Just as it fell the body of Big Otto 
must lie until the coroner viewed the remains. Wherever he went, 
Baldy Logan must be pursued until he was brought to trial. That 
was the law. So, as a little man on a buckskin pony struck out 
across the sand to the west, another man on a heavy draft-horse 
went hurrying to the south, where the railroad and its gaunt tele- 
graph line stretched interminably, and the clicking station instru- 
ments chatted familiarly with the great world beyond the moun- 
tains. 

In his cool office on the shady side of the court-house the coroner 
of San Bernardino County sat with his feet in the window, enjoying 
the breeze, when a 
messenger boy burst 
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changing mounds. But far to the west—if he could live to reach 
it—there was a well of living water, and beyond it towered the 
jagged ridges of San Jacinto and Torres. There one might live at 
peace among the Indians, and be forgotten. So reasoned Baldy 
Logan with his poor heat-stricken brain; and the fever burned that 
one idea into his mind. On the ridge above Tres Palmas he paused 
for a last look back, and then rode doggedly against the blazing 
sun. As night came on a bright star appeared in the west and he 
rode for it, until it set and higher stars swung down to take its 
place. Toiling through the unbroken sand, poor. *Pache’s head 
drooped lower and lower. At times he stopped—but his master was 
deep in ‘eery musings and did not notice his distress. 

As the new day dawned Baldy reined in on a little mound and 
surveyed the pitiless desert. Then he threw himself on his horse's 
neck and burst into tears. 

“ What’s the use, *Pache?” he moaned, but ’Pache made no reply. 
Baldy drew his pis- 
tol and looked at it 
doubtfully; then he 





in at the door and 





handed him a tele- 
gram. 

“Tres Palmas!” 
vroaned the fat little 
doctor, slamming 
his feet down in a 
pet, “‘and the ther- 
mometer is a hun- 
dred right here!” 
And for the third 
time that summer 
he cursed the crazy 
gun-fighters of the 
desert. But when 
the messenger de- 
livered a long tele- 
gram to the iron- 
gray sheriff there 
was no such dem- 
onstration. Motion- 
ing the boy to wait, 
Mr. Bud Williams, 
tall, impassive, _ si- 
lent, reflected for a 
minute, and_ then 
wrote a_ series of 
hurried messages— 
to the sheriff at 
Yuma for Cocopah 
trailers;; to desert 
deputies and con- 
stables, warning 
them to watch the 
water-holes. He 
called the boy back 
to add a last one, to 
an old friend at 
Palm. Station, ask- 
ing for a certain sor- 
rel horse. Then he 
reached for his. six- 
shooter and carbine 
and rode for the 
east-bound train. 

The fall elections 
were close at hand, 
and there were men 
in the county who 
clamored for 
younger _ blood. 
Something like 
“Clever capture by. 
Sheriff Williams ” 
would help out his 
campaign immense- 
ly. So he turned 
over the thankless 








gazed far away 
across the sand to 
where a ragged 
bunch of ironwoods 
marked the hidden 
spring. Hunger and 
thirst and fever had 
broken his spirit; 
and the hot sun was 
adding the last 
subtle touch of mad- 
ness. 

“What’s the use, 
*Pache?” he  ques- 
tioned, drearily, but 
the horse only prick- 
ed his ears and 
sighed. 

“Poor boy!” mur- 
mured Baldy, strok- 
ing his neck, “ you 
have never quit me; 
why should I leave 
you here to die?” 
And he thrust the 
pistol back into its 
case. 

“Come, pet,” he 
said, dropping limp- 
ly from the saddle; 
and taking the 
bridle rein, he led on 
towards the dreary 
trees. 

A dazzling mirage 
of heat was chan- 
ging the bare sounds 
into the semblance 
of a_ great lake, 
when, from behind 
his ironwood at Co- 
yote Wells, Bud 
Williams saw a. lit- 
tle man, leading a 
buckskin horse, come 
staggering across 
the desert. At 
times he stopped to 
rest; and as_ they 
drew near he saw 
that the man was 
petting his horse, 
J and talking to him 

» f',, in a low voice. 
Ged iabr, “T thought so,” 
. 6 remarked Williams, 
— . . . 
ra working his pistol 
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job of following the 





around in_ front; 





Indian trailers to 
an aspiring deputy. 
As the train glided 
out into the desert 
he ran his eye over 
the familiar landmarks, now changing to opal tints in the after- 
glow of sunset, and smiled grimly. The younger bloods might 
beat him at making out expense accounts, but it took the old 
man to run down murderers. ; 

Swinging from the train at Palm Station, the old desert-man 
filled his canteen and flask and, mounted on the rangey sorrel horse, 
struck out through the sand-hills for Coyote Wells. All night he 
travelled by unworn Indian trails which his horse followed in- 
stinetively, and the slow rising of the morning star found him 
hid in the heavy brush of Coyote Wells, the only water-hole be- 
tween Tres Palmas and the mountains. There, if he did not go 
crazy first, the fugitive was bound to come—or die. 

It was forty miles due west from Tres Palmas to Coyote Wells. 
Baldy Logan knew that much, though he had never made the trip. 
The drifting sands would cover his tracks behind him and cut*him 
off from the world forever. 

Even if he should fall down and die the sands would bury him 
as faithfully, with nothing to mark his grave among a thousand 


One hand leaped to his gun 
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“he’s locoed.” Then 
he stood listening 
till they were: close 
upon him. 

“Poor ’Pache!” 
murmured the man, stopping to stroke his horse’s muzzle. 

“ Throw up your hands!” challenged the sheriff, stepping out from 
behind his tree,and both horse and man turned to stare at him. 

“You’re my prisoner,” called the officer, warningly, holding his 
carbine at a ready. ‘Hands up, now, and don’t make any 
trouble.” But the man seemed not to understand. Once more he 
turned and buried his face in his horse’s mane. 

“ Good-by, ’Pache,” he whispered. 

“Hands up!” shouted Williams, advancing towards him. 

“ All right,” responded the little man, edging off to one side. 
Suddenly he stopped and lowered his arms ominously. 

“Don’t hit my horse,’ he said. And then one hand leaped to 
his gun. 

“Drop that!” yelled Williams, taking a snap shot at his wrist, 
but the pistol hand was too quick. 

“Plumb crazy, by God!” muttered the sheriff, as he stood above 
the body. But ’Pache still nudged his master lovingly; he could 
not understand. ‘ 
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By Walter 


HERE are very 
few things of 
man’s construction 
which possess in 
so remarkable de- 
gree a potentiality for be- 
coming ‘out of date” as 
the modern battle-ship. A 
vessel of this type may re- 
main supreme in strength 
and efficiency for a long 
period, and yet it is not 
impossible that her second 
birthday may find her sur- 
passed in some detail of 
armor or armament, con- 
struction or equipment. 
Naval rivalry is’ keen 
throughout the world, and 
naval constructors are 
ceaselessly striving not 
only to perfect existing 
types, but radically to 
‘ / Tae q revise more or less firm- 
Powder-Cases and Projectiles fo ly established principles. 
the 12-inch Guns Actual engagement is, 
obviously, the only real 
test of a ship’s efficiency, although her speed, endurance, gun- 
power and promptness of response in maneuvring give, of course, 
a basis for reasonably accurate estimate. The conflict between 
the United States and Spain demonstrated many things concerning 
vessels of war and brought about many developments. So did 
the Russo-Japanese war. Ad- 
mira] Togo taught the navies of 

















THE BIG GUNS OF THE BATTLE-SHIP “CONNECTICUT” 


L. Beasley 


pounds, the projectile from one of these ponderous guns has a 
muzzle energy of 46,246 tons. In other words, the striking blow 
of the shell is equal to lifting more than 46,000 tons one foot in 
the air. e 

The turrets are elliptical in shape, and so balanced that no 
matter in what position the guns may be trained, an overlapping 
part of the turret counteracts the weight of the protruding end 
of the gun, thus preventing any list of the ship. . Electricity is 
used in rotating the turrets and operating all the interior 
mechanisms, such as those employed in bringing up the shells and 
powder charges in the ammunition-hoists from below. Two ammu- 
nition passageways, 200 feet long, on each side of the ship, with 
endless conveyors transport the shells to the various 12-, 8-, and 
7-inch guns. One of the chief accessories used inside of the turrets 
is an ingenious electric telescopic rammer for driving home the 
projectile and powder charge. 

The 8-inch guns are also mounted in turrets, electrically ro- 
tated, two on each beam at the end of the centre superstructure. 
The 7-inch guns are arranged broadside on pedestal mounts on the 
gun-deck, and each has a separate armored steel compartment. 

The Connecticut’s hull is protected at the water-line by a com- 
plete belt of armor, more than nine feet in width and eleven 
inches thick, which extends 200 feet amidships, while the front 
and back of this, embracing the magazine spaces, is nine inches in 
thickness, decreasing to four inches at the stem and stern. The 
casemate armor, from the top of the water-line to the edge of the 
7-inch gun ports and upper casemates, is from seven to eight 
inches thick throughout. A complete protective deck composed 
of steel plating ranging from forty pounds on the flat to one 
hundred on the sloping parts, extends from bow to stern. There 
are seven decks, the last three being below the water-line. 

The Connecticut will be the flag-ship of the North Atlantic 





the world many lessons which 
must be heeded by those powers 
which are seeking to maintain 
their sea forces at the highest 
point of effectiveness. 

In the United States battle- 
ship Connecticut, which is being 
finished at the Brooklyn Navy- 
Yard, it is quite clear that the 
American naval constructors 
who designed and superintended 


her construction anticipated 
Admiral Togo’s lessons, par- 


ticularly the historic one of the 
Korean Strait. The Japanese 
admiral conclusively demon- 
strated the value ot high-power, 
large-calibre guns and_ the 
enormous possibilities of long- 
distance gun-fire. He proved 
great guns to be the most reli- 
able and effective weapons for 
warfare at sea. And it is in 
her gun-power that the Con- 
necticut is the most effective 
vessel of her class in the United 
States navy. 














A noteworthy feature of the 
vessel’s offensive equipment is 
the abandonment of the 6-inch 
secondary battery by which, 
hitherto, great store had been 
set by naval ordnance experts. Her main battery has, on the 
other hand, been much strengthenéd. It consists of four 12-inch 
breech-loading rifles, mounted in two turrets, one forward, one 
aft; eight 8-inch and twelve 7-inch guns. Of smaller pieces, to 
ward off torpedo attack, there are twenty 3-inch, twelve 3- 
pounders, and eight 1-pounders. 

Each of the 12-inch guns is capable of hurling an 860-pound 
projectile at a velocity of 2400 feet per second with sufficient 
force to penetrate twelve inches of a ship’s armor at a range of 
five to six miles. The extreme range of one of these guns is about 
twelve miles. 

These four great guns are forty-five feet long, eight feet longer 
than the former 13-inch guns, and far outclassing them in range 
and penetration, and weigh 123,000 pounds each. They represent 
the highest type of American gun-making and were constructed 
at the Washington Naval Gun Factory. At four miles, the 
probable fighting distance in future sea engagements, the Con- 
necticut’s concentrated broadside gunfire, hurling more than two 
and a half tons of armor-piercing and explosive projectiles a 
minute, could, it is claimed, destroy the largest vessel now in any 
foreign service. 

An entirely new ordnance device, the first to be put in service, 
is that of a thick square shield attached to the front jacket of the 
12 and 8-inch turret guns. . This adds an extra protection to the 
turret crew from possible shell fragments entering through the 
gun openings as well as guarding the vital parts of the weapon 
itself. To meet the shock of fire, a 13-ton recoil-jacket is slipped 
over the breech end of each gun, the rebound being nearly three 
feet. A belt of protective armor twelve inches thick forms the 
front plate of the 12-inch turrets. With a powder charge of 250 





Lowering one of the 12-inch Guns into Position in the After-Turret 


tear-Admiral Evans, with Captain William Swift in 
command. The ship’s company will include about 50 officers, a 
crew of 900 men, and 75 marines. The Connecticut’s keel was 
laid on March 10, 1903, and she was launched on September 20, 
1904. She is 450 feet long and 76 feet and 10 inches beam width. 
Her speed will be eighteen knots. 

The Connecticut is scheduled to go into commission in about a 
month, and she is destined to retain her preeminence until the 
more heavily armed battle-ships of the South Carolina and 
Michigan class, carrying eight 12-inch guns, are afloat. 


Fleet, under 

















The Electric Rammer for Loading the 12-inch Guns 






































































‘headquarters of the Commer- 





WHERE HUMAN BEINGS ARE BOUGHT AND SOLD FOR 


THE PRICE OF A PIECE OF CLOTH 
By H. W. Nevinson 


ARPICLE MR. NEVINSON DESCRIBES 
TO-DAY, AND TELLS HOW A WOMAN 


IN THIS 
AFRICA 


HE few English people who have ever heard of Bihé at all 
probably imagine it to themselves as a largish town in 
Angola, famous for its slave-market. Nothing could be 
less like the reality. There is no town, and there is no 
slave-market. Bihé is a wide district of forest and marsh, 
part of the high plateau of 
interior Africa. It has no 
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AND A PIG 


HUMAN LIVES WHICH IS 
SOLD FOR FORTY YARDS OF CLOTH 


generations past, probably long before the Portuguese established 
their present feeble foothold upon the country, the Ovimbundu, as 
they are called, have been sending their caravans of traders far 
into the interior—far among the tributaries of the Congo, and 
even up to Tanganyika and the great lakes. 


As traders, the Bihéans 
have gained certain advan- 





mountains, and no big rivers, 
except the Cuanza, which 
separates it from the land of 
the Chibokwe on the east. So 
that the general character of 
the country is rather indis- 
tinetive, and you might as 
well be in one part of it as 
another. 

There is no town no 
public slave-market. The 
Portuguese fort at Belmonte, 
once the home of that remark- 
able man and_ redoubtable 
slave-trader Silva Porto, and 
the scene of his rather splen- 
did suicide in 1890, may be 
taken as the centre of the dis- 
trict. But there are only two 
or three Portuguese stores 
gathered round it, and scat- 
tered over the whole country 
there are only a very limited 
number of other trading- 
houses, the largest being the 


and 


cial Company of Angola, 
established at Caiala, one 
day’s journey from the fort 


The trading-houses are, I 
think without — exception, 





worked by slave labor, as are 





tages. Their Umbundu lan- 
guage almost takes the place 
in Central West Africa that 
the Swahili takes on the east- 
ern side. It will carry you 
fairly well, at all events 
along the main foot-paths of 
trade. They are richer than 
other tribes, too; they live a 
little better, they wear rather 
larger cloths, and get more to 
eat. But they are naturally 
despised by neighbors who live 
by fighting, hunting, fishing, 
and the manly arts. They are 
tainted with the softness of 
trade. In the rising against 
the Portuguese in 1902, which 
brought such. benefits to all 
this part of Angola, nearly all 
of them refused to take any 


share. They are losing all 
skill and delight in war. 


They are almost afraid of 
their own oxen, and scarcely 
have the courage to train 
them. For the wilder side of 
African life a Bihéan is be- 
coming almost as useless as a 
board-school boy from Hack- 
ney. For skill or sense of 
beauty in the common arts of 








the few plantations of sweet 
potato for the manufacture 
of rum, which, next to cotton 
cloth, is the chief coinage in 
all dealings with the natives. The exchange from the native side 
consists chiefly of rubber, cxen, and slaves, a load of rubber (say 
fifty pounds to sixty pounds), an ox, and a young slave counting 
as about equal in the recognized currency. In English money we 
might put the value at £9. 

It is through these trading-houses that the slave-trade has 
hitherto been chiefly conducted, and if you want slaves you can 
buy them readily from any of the larger houses still. But the 
Bihéans have themselves partly to blame for the ill repute of their 
country. They are born traders, and will trade in anything. For 


Bihéan Carrvers on the March 


metalwork, woodwork, basket- 
weaving, or ornament, they 
cannot compare to any of the 
native tribes. In fact, they 
are a commercial people, and they pay the full penalty which 
all commercial peoples have to pay. 

Away from the main trade route the country is rather thickly 
inhabited. The villages lie scattered about in clusters of five: or 
six together. All are strongly stockaded, for custom rather than 
defence (unless against leopards), and all have rough gates of 
heavy, swinging beams that can be dropped at night, like a 
porteullis. Most people would say the huts were round; but only 
the cattle-breeding tribes, like the Ovampos in the south, have 
round huts. The Bihéan huts are intended.to beoblong or square, 





























A Bihéan Woman in the Fields 


Bihéan Children pounding Meal on Rock 























Liumbi Hut and Felishes 


but as natives have no eye for the straight line, and the roofs are 
invariably conical, one is easily mistaken. Except to those who 
have seen nothing better than the filth and grime of English cities, 
the villages would not appear remarkably clean. They cannot 
compare for neatness and careful arrangement to the Zulu villages, 
for instance, nor even to the neighboring Chibokwe. But each 
family has its separate enclosure, with huts according to its size 
or the number of the wives, and usually a little patch of garden— 
for peppers, tomatoes the size of damsons, and perhaps some to- 
baceo. Somewhere in the centre of the enclosures there is sure 
to be a largish open space with a town-hall or public club 
(onjango). This is much the same in all villages in Central 
Africa—a pointed, shady roof, supported by upright beams set far 
enough apart to admit of entrance at any point. It serves as a 
parliament-house, a court of justice, a general workshop (espe- 
cially for metal-workers among the Chibokwe), and for lounge, or 
place of conversation and agreeable idleness. Perhaps a good club 
is the best idea we can form of it. It forms a meeting-place for 
politics, news, chatter, money-making, and games, nor have I ever 
seen a woman inside. 

On the dusty floor a piece of hard ground, three or four inches 
above the rest of the surface, is usually kept as the throne or place 
“ of honor for the chief. There he reclines, or sits on a stool six 
inches high, and exercises the usual royal functions. He is 
clothed in apparel which one soon comes to recognize as kingly. 
It is some sort of cap or hat and a shirt. The original owners 
of both were probably European, but time enough has elapsed to 
secure them the veneration due to the symbols of established au- 
thority, and they are covered with layer upon layer of tradition. 
Thus arrayed, the chief sits from morning till evening in the 
very heart of his kingdom and contemplates its existence. Some- 
times a criminal case or a dispute about debt comes up for his 
decision. Then he has the assistance of three elders of the village, 
and in extreme cases he is supposed to seek the wisdom of the 
white man at the fort. But the expense of such wisdom is at 
least equal to its value, and rather than risk the delay, the un- 
certainty of justice, and the certainty of some contribution to 
the legal fees in pigs, oxen, or rubber, the villagers usually settle 
up their own differences more quickly and good-naturedly than 
they used, and so out of the strong comes forth sweetness. 

Adjoining the public square the chief has his own enclosure, 
with the royal huts for his wives, who may number anything from 
four to ten or so, the number, as in other countries, being regu- 
lated by the expense. Leaving the politics, law, games, and other 
occupations of public life to the more strictly intellectual sex, 
the wives, like the other women of the village, follow the primeval 
labor of the fields (which, as a rule, are of their own making), 
and go out at dawn with basket and hoe on their heads and babies 
wrapped to their backs, returning in the afternoon to pound the 
meal in wooden mortars, and otherwise prepare the family’s food. 

I have had difficulty in finding out why one man is chief rather 
than another. It is not entirely a matter of blood or of wealth, 
still less of character. But all these go for something, and the 
villagers themselves appear to have a certain voice in the selec- 
tion, though the choice must, be within the bounds of the “ blood 
royal.” Constitutionally, I believe, the same principle holds in the 
case of the British crown. I have never heard of a disputed suc- 
cession in an African village, though disputes often arise in the 
larger tribes, as among the Cunyami, where a very intelligent 
chief was lately poisoned by his brother, as too peaceable and 
philosophic a man. But there is no longer a king or head chief in 
Bihé. The last was captured over twenty years ago, after a 
mythical resistance in his umbala or capital of Ekevango, the an- 
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cient trees of which can be seen from the American mission at 


Kamundongo. So he joined the kings in exile, and, I believe, still 
drags out an existence of memories in the Santiago of Portu- 
guese Guinea. There remains the chiefs of districts and the head- 
men of villages, and though, as I have described, their state is 
hardly to be distinguished from that of royalty. 

Nearly akin to folk-lore are the quaint sayings and brief stories 
which sum up the daily experience of a people. Take, for instance, 
this dilemma, turning on an antipathy which appears to be the 
common heritage of all mankind: “I go to bury my mother-in-law. 
The king sends for me to attend his council. If I do not go to the 
king, he will cut my head off. If I do not bury my mother-in-law, 
she may come to life.” More unusual to English ears was the state- 
ment made quite seriously in my presence by a young man who was 
inquiring about the manner of life in England. “If you can buy 
things there,” he said, “there is no need to marry.” Certainly 
not; when you can buy meal in a shop, why expose yourself to the 
annoyance and irritation of keeping wives to sow and gather and 
pound and sift the mealior for you? 

Slavery exists quite openly throughout Bihé in the three forms 
of family slavery among the natives themselves, domestic slavery 
to the Portuguese traders, and slavery on the plantations. The 
purchase of slaves is rendered easier by certain native customs, 
especially by the peculiar law which gives the possession of the 
children to the wife’s brother, even during the lifetime of both 
parents. The law has many advantages in a polygamous country, 
and the parents can. redeem their children and make them their 
own property by various payments, but, unless the children are 
redeemed, the wife’s brother can claim them for the payment of 
his own debts or the debts of his village. I think this is chiefly 
done in the payment of family debts for witchcraft, and I have 
seen a case in which, for a debt of that kind, a mother has been 
driven to pawn her own child herself. Her brother had murdered 
her eldest boy, and, going into the interior to trade, had died there. 
Of course his wives and other relations charged her with witch- 
craft through her murdered boy’s spirit, and she was condemned 
to pay a fine. She had nothing to pay but her two remaining 
children, and as the girl was married and with child, she was 
unwilling to take her. So she pawned her little boy to a native 
for the sum required, though she knew he would almost certainly 
be sold as a slave to the Portuguese long before she could redeem 
him, and she would have no chance of redress. 

In that particular case, which happened not long ago, a mis- 
sionary, who knew the boy, advanced an ox in his place; but the 
missionary’s intervention was, of course, entirely accidental, and 
the facts are only typical of the kind of thing that is repeatedly 
happening in places where there is no one to help or to know. 

In a village in the northwest of Bihé I have seen a man—the 
headman of the place—who has been gradually tempted on by a 
Portuguese trader till he has sold all his children and all the other, 
relations in his power for rum. One morning he told his wife to 
smarten herself up and come with him to the trader’s house. She 
appears to have been a particularly excetlent woman, of whom he 
was very fond. Yet when they arrived at the store he received a 
keg of rum and went home with it, leaving his wife as the trader’s 
property. 

To show how low the price of human beings will run, I may 
mention a case that happened in January, 1905, on the Cuanza, 
just over the northeast frontier of Bihé. I think I noticed in an 
earlier letter that there was much famine there last winter, and 
so it came about that a woman was sold for forty yards of cloth 
and a pig (cloth being worth about fourpence a yard), and was 
brought into Bihé by the triumphant purchaser. 

















Slaves who Escaped from Cannibals to a Mission 

























































































































MR. ROOSEVELT THROUGH ENGLISH EYES 
By Sydney Brooks 


WasuinctTon, April 16, 1906. 

OR a foreigner to venture an cpinion on American. politics 

is a desperate undertaking. They are complicated as per- 

haps no other politics are complicated; among the gov- 

ernmental systems of the world they rank as Clapham Junc- 

tion ranks among the centres of railroad distribution. To 
plunge into such a maze, more or less blindfold, would .be at any 
time an enterprise of hazard. Just now it is an enterprise ap- 
proaching dementia. For the normal confusion of American politics 
seems just now to be trebly confounded. A score of times during 
the past few days I have been asking myself whether chaos has 
not again descended upon the earth. There is, to begin with, the 
amazing spectacle of a Republican President striving to pass 
radical measures by the help of Democratic votes. There is also 
all that that spectacle implies—a strife, verging on civil war, be- 
tween the White House and the party leaders in the Senate, an 
infinity of cabals, conferences, underground negotiations, an at- 
mosphere of suspicion, surprises, and heated antagonism. The 
centre of this turmoil is, of course, the rate bill; and the rate 
bill itself, by its complexity, the hopelessly legal and constitutional 
arguments in which it is getting entangled, and the difficulty of 
deciding whether the people at large care three cents for it except 
as a Roosevelt measure, generously completes the foreigner’s be- 
wilderment. And, besides this, there is to be sought an explana- 
tion of a fact that has always puzzled us in England—the fact that 
Mr. Roosevelt, admittedly one of the most popular Presidents in 
American history, with both Houses of Congress overwhelmingly 
in the control of his party, a masterful man occupying apparently 
a not less masterful position, should yet have failed to inscribe 
on the statute-book a single great measure of legislation and 
should have been forced to witness nearly all his proposals 
mutilated, rejected, or ignored by a legislature elected by the 
people in the belief that it would support him. But beyond all 
this, and as a final warning to the wayfaring stranger that the 
ground before and around him is insecure and sown with pitfalls, 
is the conviction that American politics and parties are in a 
transitional stage, that the old labels and the old issues are ceasing 
to apply, that names no longer represent or answer to things, and 
that a deep-rooted process of breaking up and realignment has 
begun. 

These elements together form a situation so many-sided that no 
mere onlooker like myself can hope to bring it under a single focus, 
even with the unwearying assistance of his American friends, yet 
so interesting that, against all prudence and common sense, he 
must try to resolve it. He, therefore, as I have done, trudges many 
times the length of Pennsylvania Avenue; he has the gasping ex- 
perience of an hour or two’s conversation with the President; he 
goes from him to his leading opponents in the Senate and from 
them to his friends, and to those aloof and tranquil, yet keen and 
all-seeing, spectators of the game of whom Washington is delight- 
fully full; he hears, or thinks he hears, all sides; he is treated 
with a frankness so great as to be almost deceptive; and he forms 
in the end certain conclusions with which probably no single one 
of his informants would wholly agree—conclusions, too, for which 
a ten years’ study of American affairs had scarcely prepared him. 

If Washington were America Mr. Roosevelt would not be the 
popular President he is. I am told that anyway his popularity 
throughout the country is not now what it was a year or even six 
months ago; that the people (in the words of one of his opponents) 
are beginning to find him out and are asking for less talk and 
more achievement, and that the force of popular approval behind 
him and the popular interest in his personality are bound to 
dwindle with a progressive velocity the nearer he approaches to the 
end of his Presidency. That may in part be true, but I take the 
President’s hold over the masses to be so firm and well founded 
that he can afford to let half of it go and still remain the one 
dominant and appealing figure in the Republican ranks. The 
people, so far as I can gauge their feeling. absolutely believe in 
his personal and political honesty, his sincerity, and his palpable 
freedom from any mercenary taint. They look upon him, I should 
judge, as almost their only effective champion against the alliance 
of corporate wealth with conscienceless political leadership; and 
there is hardly one of his opponents, even among those who are 
most certain that he is a declining power and that he will drop 
politically dead the moment he leaves the White House, who would 
not be glad to have the backing of Mr. Roosevelt’s endorsement at 
election time. I have heard of efforts to get that endorsement— 
Washington is one huge whispering-gallery—that employed all the 
graces of petticoat diplomacy, and that seemed to show that even 
Senators had their doubts whether opposition to the President was 
altogether good politics. But I cannot question that on the whole 
Washington opinion is much more critical of Mr. Roosevelt and 
much less favorable to him than outside opinion. There is as 
much difference between the Washingtonian and the American 
views of President Roosevelt as there is between the London and 
the English views of King Edward. That, no doubt, is very largely 
inevitable. Nothing induces a falser impression of a great man 
than living near him, and Washington, besides being apt to judge 
all politicians by the standards of the committeg-room, lives ex- 
cessively near to Mr. Roosevelt. But I own that local criticism, 
also takes on a wider scope than I had anticipated. I never ex- 
pected to hear Mr. Roosevelt’s sincerity questioned. I have heard 
it in Washington not merely challenged, but denied. I hear, again, 
that Mr. Roosevelt is not a man of strong convictions. For ex- 
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ample, I am told that in a recent message of his there appeared 
a paragraph informing Congress that a special message would be 
addressed to it urging the necessity of tariff revision. In the ad- 
vance proofs of the message, which are sent out to the papers a 
day or two before it is read to Congress, the paragraph stood as 
the President had written it. The “stand-patters ” got wind of it, 
sailed down upon the President in full force, and in the end the 
message, as read to Congress and printed in the papers, appeared 
without the paragraph in question. “Now how,” I was asked 
yesterday, “can you call a man who does things like this, who 
has thought out and deliberately adopted and put his hand to a 
definite line on one of the greatest questions of the day, and who 
then, under pressure, abandons that line at a moment’s notice— 
wed on you call him a man of strong convictions and fixed prin- 
ciples?” 

I do not infer that Washington at all objects to the President 
“ playing politics,” even politics of the kind one associates with the 
names of Gorman and Platt. What it does object to is that while 
playing politics the President should be regarded by the country, 
and should seem to regard himself, as a man of superior virtue 
and the sole repository of disinterested probity in the national 
capital. That Mr. Roosevelt really looks upon himself in this 
exalted light is in my opinion most unlikely, but unquestionably 
his public reiteration of the moral platitudes that most men are 
content to take for granted has spread abroad the idea that 
political honesty has formed a trust and registered itself in the 
name of Roosevelt—an idea which Washington, seeing more of the 
inside of things than the rest of the country, finds it hard to 
reconcile with many of the President’s acts. Again, as I have said, 
Washington believes Mr. Roosevelt’s constancy to be greatly exag- 
gerated. I should be inclined to agree with it there. If the public 
expects from the President anything in the nature of the heroic 
Cleveland attitude on the rate bill or any other question, the 
public is likely to be disappointed. He is not a last-ditch man. 
His theory of politics, in my judgment, must always prevent him 
from being or becoming one. He has thoroughly assimilated the 
doctrine of compromise and instinctively and rationally prefers a 
possible second-best to an impossible best. He is greatly helped 
in his progress of surrender and concession, if I may believe 
even half of what I hear, by the generous gaps that exist in his 
knowledge of technical economics. One of my informants even went 
so far as to declare that his ignorance of economics exceeded Mr. 
Chamberlain’s ignorance of the tariff question; but I should be 
sorry to impute such an abysmal want of information to any 
man. 

At the same time I can easily understand that the details of such 
a measure as the rate bill do not really interest Mr. Roosevelt ; 
except in a general way, he is nothing like so sure of what he 
wants as are the Republican leaders of what they want; and 
the last man he consults with on such matters is apt to be the 
man who makes the greatest impression upon him. Being always 
guided by what is possible, he cares not a rap for consistency, and 
I can imagine him asserting a proposition with almost ferocious 
emphasis to-day and retracting or contradicting it to-morrow with 
an equal emission of superlatives. His mind takes things at a 
bound, and the bound is often a reckless one. He talks in hasty 
exaggerations and tangential turnings that may or may not argue 
a certain incapacity for sustained and consecutive thought, but 
that are apt at all events to lead people into doubting either his 
veracity or his sincerity. Personally I doubt neither, believing 
Mr. Roosevelt to be sincere all through, and transparently incapable 
of a deliberate falsehood. Yet I meet men, many men, of high 
character and intelligence who are honestly persuaded that Mr. 
Roosevelt has lied to them. I hear their stories, I read their docu- 
ments, and though I find points in what the President has written 
to them or is reported to have said to them that I cannot reconcile, 
and though I recognize the impression left upon the minds of my 
informants to be a genuine one, I remain in the end absolutely con- 
vinced that they must be mistaken. The matter, I own, has 
interested me because it was the last I ever expected to hear dis- 
cussed in Mr. Roosevelt’s connection. It has startled me, too, 
almost as much as I was startled when a well-known-college pro- 
fessor pronounced the President to be a “ fakir.” In my firm and 
dispassionate judgment, he is neither the one nor the other. More 
than once his devotion to the “practical” and his grasping 
intentness upon the goal to be achieved, have led him, as I 
think, to transgress the Golden Rule and have carried him 
over the border-line of the highest public morality; and I 
can readily conceive that impulse, acting upon half-baked 
knowledge and dogmatism expressing itself in heated superla- 
tives, must occasionally force him to do more and say more than 
he would justify in cold blood and may at times have all the effect 
of premeditated duplicity. But there I stop, and stop with the 
conviction that to go farther is to miss the essential drift of 
the President’s character and to flounder in meaningless shal- 
lows. 

I am glad I came here, if only because of the side-lights one is able 
to collect on one of the most interesting personalities of our times. 
I do not know that they very much alter the fundamental concep- 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt that I had formed at a distance, but they 
certainly change many of its details, and in particular they lead me 
to the conclusion that his is a far more complex character than I 
had suspected or, I imagine, than he suspects himself—more com- 
plex, but not less admirable. 
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Typesetting 


In one of the big football games last sea- 
son a certain young giant came out of a 
scrimmage looking somewhat as though he 
had been having unfriendly doings with an 
automobile. Among other things, his nose 
had been most thoroughly broken. 

“Say, let that nose alone, and bring me 
a telegraph blank,’ he commanded, while 
they were busy repairing the damages, and 
he absolutely refused to allow it to be 
touched for several hours, until a reply was 
received to his wire. 

“You can go ahead now, and follow these 
instructions,” he said, handing the yellow 
slip to the doctor. The message read: 

“Have nose set Roman. Do not like 
Greek.—Nan.” 





A Happy Thought 


A WELL-KNOWN Boston writer tells, with 
glee, of a neat sally on the part of his nine- 
year-old son, who is a pupil in a private 
school at the Hub. 

Apropos of something or other, the 
teacher had quoted the line, “In the bright 
lexicon of youth there’s no such word as 
“aan. 7 

At this point the lad mentioned arose and 
politely made known his desire to offer an 
observation with reference to the maxim. 

“Tt occurs to me, sir,” said he, “ that if 
such be the case, it might be advisable to 
bring the omission to the attention of the 
publishers of that lexicon.” 





Education 


THE principal of one of Washington’s high 
schools relates an incident in connection 
with the last Commencement day of the in- 
stitution mentioned. A clever girl had taken 
one of the principal prizes. At the close of 
the exercises her friends crowded about her 
to offer congratulations. 

“ Weren’t you awfully afraid you wouldn’t 
get it, Hattie,” asked one, “ when there were 
so many contestants?” 

“Oh, no!” cheerily exclaimed Hattie. 
* Because I knew that when it came to Eng- 
lish composition I had ’em all skinned 
alive!” 
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_Just consider: Low first cost, low operating expense, freedom from disorders, durability 
in service, easy and dependable control —sx convincing facts demonstrated by the Oldsmobile. 


send you six times six convincing facts on your written request. Now it's up to you. 

The Oldsmobile Standard Runabout, Model B—the car as indispensable to business economy as the tele- 
phone, the typewriter or the sewing machine—is now built with either straight or curved front. Its 7 h. p. single 
cylinder, water-cooled motor gives efficiency without complication. Price unchanged, $650. 

The Oldsmobile Palace Touring Car, Model S—an American car, the product of American brains, 
Send for booklet telling why this four-cylinder 28 h. p. machine can give you more style, stability and go for 
$2250 than any other car on the market at double the money. 

The Double-Action Olds, Model L—the car with two wo! strokes to every revolution of the crank— 
is the “proper” thing in automobiles—the talk of the year. The absence of valves, guides, cams, and other 
intricacies attracts the novice—satisfies the expert. Its motor has only three working parts. It takes hills on high 
speed where other cars are forced into low gear. Its = with complete equipment, $1250. “Double-Action 
It’s good reading. Address Dept. 48. 
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booklet” on request. 





BABY’S FOOD 
can always be uniform if you use BorpEN’s Eacte Branp Con- 
DENSED MiLK. The original. Especially prepared as an infant 
food. Send for Baby’s Diary, a valuable booklet for mothers. 
108 Hudson Street, New York.—[{Adv.] 
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Pears’ 


There’s a unique 
adaptability about 
Pears’ Soap. It makes 
the child enjoy its bath, 
helps the mother pre- 





serve her complexion, 
and the man of the 
house finds nothing 
quite "so good for sha- 
ving. 

Have you used Pears’ 
Soap? 


Pears’ the soap for the whole family. 
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OLDS MOTOR WORKS Canadian trade supplied from Canadian 


Factory, Packard Electric Co., Ltd., 
Lansing, Mich., U. S. A. St. cate Ont. 





[ nfancy and Childhood FRANCES FISHER WOOD 


A valuable book that should be in every home. $1.00 
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5 From Factory to Home at Factory 
Prices. 


Goods shipped on approval to be returned at our expense 
if not satisfactory. 





The secret of ten years’ success is— 
More than one hundred thousand customers satisfied with 
our high-grade furniture. 


Write for Catalogues. The cream of furniture designs of the 
world brought to your door if you address us No. 53 No. Ionia St. 


Catalogue ‘‘A,” library, office, parlor and hall furniture. 
Catalogue ‘‘ B,” dining-room furniture. 
Catalogue ‘‘C,” bed-room furniture. 


= GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG. CO, 
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By James 


NE day last summer I picked up a volume casually to 
read on the train. The book was called Pardners, and the 
author’s name was Rex E. Beach. There was no savor 
of originality in the title, nothing to indicate the pioneer 
in pastures new, and the name of the author was un- 
familiar. I settled myself comfortably, and set about tasting the 
first story in the collection, to discover whether it were worth while 




















Rex E. Beach 
Author of “ The Spoilers ” 


adventuring farther. With the first pages I tasted blood—red 
blood; and my curiosity turned to a swift and passionate hunt, 
until I had exhausted the chase and pulled up at the end 
of the book. What captured one and created a fresh illusion 
was the zest of life, the rigor of the game, the reckless dar- 
ing of the adventurer, the impulsive passion of the sportsman 
following a trail through an uncharted country that gave you 
the thrill of a new discovery. There was also a rich vein of 
humor running through the upturned soil which lay in the wake 
of this adventurer wherever he turned. The tang of it made your 
nostrils quiver. Here was a man, you felt, who had seen life bare, 
and looked upon the primitive instincts of mankind at play in 
the open and in the raw. He had been in the land where 
“never a Jaw of God or man runs north of Fifty-three,” and had 
known the struggle for life, the thirst for gold, and the blinding 
hunger of man for woman and woman’s love. 

That was only last summer, yet to-day the name of Rex E. 
Beach is becoming known throughout the length and_ breadth 
of the land as the author of The Spoilers—the most widely talked 
of novel of the hour. The forees that were gathering in 
his volume of short stories have been assembled in a tale of 
rapacity and passion that make his first novel tingle with the 
adventure of life, and assume a dramatic form that holds the 
reader spellbound from start to finish. It is the story of a great 
hatred and a great love centred around a rich gold-mine in 
the far Northwest. The scenes are laid in Nome during the great 
gold stampede in 1900, when one of the most daring political 
conspiracies was hatched to rob the miners of their claims. Above 
the motley crew of gamblers and miners and adventurers that 
jostle one another in the action of the story there stand four strong 
natures: Roy Glenister, the owner of the Midas; Alee McNamara, 
the head and front of the political game; Helen Chester, loved by 
hoth of these men; and Cherry Malotte, “ the handsomest woman 
in the North and the most dangerous.” Nor must one forget Joe 
Dextry, the old frontiersman and Glenister’s partner, who is a 
new figure in humorous fiction and a host of witty and racy say- 
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ings. There is a note of high imperiousness, a joy in the elemental 
passions, a strong man’s fierce delight in the strife of the 
strong and mighty in The Spoilers, which recalls the earlier Kipling. 
Like Helen Chester, when she picked up a copy of The Seven Seas, 
marked liberally, in Glenister’s cabin, we feel again and again in 
the splendid pulse and swing of Mr. Beach’s tale of the rough and 
brutal North that we have struck a scent. It hardly needed the 
reiteration of Kipling’s line: 

“There’s never a law of God or man runs north of Fifty-three,” 
which strikes the keynote of the story, to indicate that if Kipling 
is not an influence, he is at least a predilection. 

What place Mr. Beach will occupy in the literature of our coun- 
try remains to be seen. One cannot deny him the power of seeing 
and seizing life as it has impressed his imagination, and of im- 
parting to it a narrative form that impresses the imagination of 
the reader with tremendous vitality and gripping reality, with 
graphic picturesqueness and ingrained humor, all imbued with 
the freshness of feeling and dynamic force of magnetic youth. 
There is little doubt that The Spoilers will attain a height of popu- 
larity that will place it among the leading novels of the year. 


The name of Louise Morgan Sill has become so familiar—fondly 
familiar to many readers—in the fugitive pages of the magazines, 
that the publication of her poems in more durable form will be 
warmly welcomed. Jn her case, it is an act of justice, for the 
little volume, Jn Sun or Shade, is not merely the work of a minor 
poet. Now that we can view these poems covering a diversity of 
inspirational moods in the world of sentient thought, we perceive 
in them that quality of exaltation, that singular potency to awaken 
recollected images and ideas, which is the true realism of poetry. 
The collected verses are well named, for they range in tone and 
key from lyrical joy and laughter to the tragic diapason of sorrow 
that vibrates through every life. In several of the longer and 
more sustained pieces like “Out of the Shadow” and “As the 
Woman Spoke” there is a sonorousness and sweep of rhythm that 
shows unusual virility of tone and dramatic strength of poetic 
imagination. Nearly always there is the stamp of distinction and 


























Louise Morgan Sill 
Author of “In Sun or Shade” 


power. The serious note is dominant. The sensitive perceptiveness 
to mood and feeling denotes the inborn gift of true poesy. Every- 
where there is restraint, the power of reserve, the impersonal touch 
of concealment that reveals the artist in the poet. Jn Sun or Shade 
is pure imaginative delight of a really high order, and if poetry 
is to be enjoyed, here, I should say, one may find a wellspring of joy. 
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The Winning Design in the 
Competition for the New 
Naval Academy Doors 


Tue first prize in the competition for the 
bronze entrance doors intended for’ the 
United States Naval Academy, at Annapolis, 
has been awarded to Miss Evelyn B. Long- 
man, whose plaster models of her design 
were recently placed on exhibition at the 
rooms of the American Fine Arts Society, 
in New York. The prize, for which thirty 
sculptors competed, consists of the award of 
a fifteen-thousand-dollar contract for the 
execution of the doors; and as the cost is 
not likely to exceed two-thirds of that sum, 
Miss Longman will clear something like five 
thousand dollars. One of the judges in 
the competition, Mr. Daniel C. French, the 
distinguished sculptor, has said of Miss 




















Longman’s achievement that it ‘has been 
equalled by few, if any, sculptors of her sex 
in this country.” Her best-known work, ac- 
cording to Mr. French, is the figure of 
“Victory” in the Festival Hall at the St. 
Louis Exposition, which has since been re- 
modelled in bronze for the Union League 
Club of Chicago. 

Miss Longman’s design for the Naval 
Academy doors comprises two main groups 
representing, respectively, ‘‘ Peace” and 
“War.” The doors will measure, with the 
transom and the space above, twenty-one 
feet in height and ten in width. They will 
stand as a memorial of the Class of 68. 





Refined Torture 


THE wife of a_ well-known official in 
Washington holds some novel ideas with 
reference to the punishment of refractory 
children. Physical chastisement is most re- 
pugnant to this lady’s mind, but she has 
evolved a unique system that has proved 
most successful. 

On one occasion a friend was visiting her 
when one of the boys had surreptitiously 
appropriated an orange belonging to his 
younger brother. The misdemeanor was dis- 
covered before the culprit had disposed of 
his spoil; so the two youngsters were sum- 
moned to the judgment-seat. 

“ James,” was the stern command of the 
mother, “take this seat; and you, Thomas, 
that one. Now, Thomas, give James the 
orange you have stolen from him.” 

When the lads had done as they were 
order ed, the mother added: 

« James, I want you to take as long as 
possible to eat that orange. You, Thomas, 
are to sit there and watch him eat it. 
Under no circumstances are you to leave 
the room.” 
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From the Detroit (Mich.) Journal 

Editor George Harvey, of HARPER’s WEEKLY, ever unsparing of 
himself when he sees an opening for a national improvement, has 
embarked upon a task that would dismay less stout a heart. He 
announces his intention of making President Woodrow Wilson, of 
Princeton, the Democratic Presidential nominee, and President 
Roosevelt the president of Harvard. To be sure, Editor Harvey 
might make the transformation scene a little more symmetrical by 
sending Dr. Roosevelt to Princeton to exchange woodland 
reminiscences with Honorable Grover Cleveland. Still, an ambition 
to keep the highest office in the land in the collegiate family is 
altogether praiseworthy. 

Undeniably he [Mr. Wilson] is all that Editor Harvey said he 
was at the Lotus Club dinner—a brilliant scholar, an able orator, 
a bustling executive, and a statesman of parts. With the possible 
exception of Dr. Eliot, he is clearly the most conspicuous figure 
on the educational horizon to-day. But he has yet to demonstrate 


those rough-and-tumble qualities of the successful animal-trainer, 


needful to Jead the boisterous Democratic band to victory. 





From the Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Gazette 
Editor Harvey, of Harper’s WEEKLY, suggests that the Demo- 
cratic party name Woodrow Wilson, president of Princeton Uni- 
versity, as its standard-bearer in 1908. He is.a scholar, an orator, 
a broad-minded man representing no faction or creed, without 
enemies and at the fulness of his power. 





From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel 
George Harvey, of HARPER’s WEEKLY, announces editorially that 
he was in dead earnest when he made that postprandial suggestion 
of Woodrow Wilson for Democratic candidate for the Presidency. 
Mr. Wilson is a splendid man. But will it not be radicalism’s 
turn at the bat in 1908? 





From the Chicago Record 
The editor of Harper’s WEEKLY says President Woodrow Wil- 
son, of Princeton, New Jersey, has no enemies. This must be a 
mistake. President Wilson is a successful man. 





From the Auburn (N. Y.) Citizen 

Colonel Harvey, of HARPER’s WEEKLY, recently nominated Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton, for the Presidency on the 
Democratic ticket. The Philadelphia Record proposes Senator 
Raynor, of Maryland. These nominations are far in advance. One 
explanation, perhaps, is that the trend of things indicates the 
advisability of getting early in the field for a good thing.— 
Elmira Gazette. 





From the Cleveland Plain Dealer 


It may not be profitable to speculate as to whether or not a 
Southerner could be elected President, but very plainly the time is 
past when an American from that section could not be considered 
for the nomination. As a matter of fact the eyes of a good many 
Northern Democrats, of .the so-called conservative type at least, 
have been for some time turning to the South. A while ago 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, presented the name of a comparatively young 
but well known and able Virginian as possessing qualities that 
should make him acceptable both as candidate and President. Now 
Judge Parker is advising the Democrats of North Carolina to unite 
with other Southerners to name a candidate in 1908. In this country 
at least the sins of the fathers are not visited upon the children to 
the extent of branding with treason, or even lukewarmness in 
patriotism, an entire generation in the South to whom the civil 
war is as purely a matter of history as that of the Revolution, 
in which conflict, by the way, the people of this country were 
divided into two opposing and not wholly unequal camps, though to 
be sure there was no geographical line of cleavage. The civil war 
ended forty years ago, and nearly a decade ago ended another war 
in which the new generation of Southerners showed that they 
would fight for the Stars and Stripes as readily as their fathers 
did for the stars and bars. No disability which the Southerners 
of the sixties suffered can now attach to their sons; especially as 
the conditions which gave rise to the civil war have passed away, 
and the animosities which it engendered are passing with the only 
generation, North or South, which harbored them. Of course, the 
question of a Democratic nominee in 1908 will not be determined 
by considerations of justice or sentiment, but mainly by those of 
practical politics. Who can win, or who has the best prospect of 
winning? Such is likely to be the question, and about the only one. 
At allt events, no candidate since 1892 is in a position to lay claim 
to the leadership by reason of his vote-winning capacity, and about 
all that at present can be claimed for any Democratic nominee is 
that he would be reasonably certain to carry the solid South. 
Plainly no Southern candidate would do less than that, and no 
Northern candidate in the last two campaigns has done much more. 
A good deal is likely to happen politically in the next two years, 
and that much has recently been happening, though generally un- 
noticed, is evidenced by the fact that mention of a Southerner in 
connection with the Presidency not only does not excite an out- 


THE CANDIDACY OF WOODROW WILSON 





burst of sectional hatred or derision, but is seriously considered 
and even seriously advised, and not in the South, but in the North. 
Nor is it necessary to deny that some who are urging a Southern 
man may have particular, not to say personal, reasons for desiring 
to head off another candidate, say from the West. The significant 
and wholly welcome fact remains that the suggestion of a Southern 
man for President is nowhere ridiculed as a political absurdity, 
still less denounced as the reward of treason, 





Correspondence 


THE CASE OF DR. CRAPSEY 


PuitapELpuia, Pa., April 17, 1906. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In a paragraph on the painful case of the Rev. Dr. Crapsey 
which appears in the WeEEKLy of April 7, the position of the 
Church Standard is stated less precisely than we should like. Now 
that the case has been sent to a judicial tribunal, the Church 
Standard does not feel free to comment upon it, but we should like 
to keep our own position clear. May I not, then, beg your per- 
mission to state it very briefly? 

The editorial to which you refer was published on October 7, 1905, 
that is, just six months ago, and although many things have oc- 
curred since then, we have heard of nothing that ought to change 
the sentiments which we then expressed. We regretted then, as we 
still do, a phrase in the last Pastoral Letter of the House of 
Bishops which seems to imply that, if a clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church loses his hold even upon “fundamental verities,” he is 
morally at liberty either to “be silent or to withdraw.” We main- 
tained, and maintain, that a man cannot honorably nor honestly 
remain in a position to which he has been admitted on conditions 
that he can no longer conscientiously fulfil. We did not then, nor do 
we now, cast any discredit upon any man who finds himself no 
longer able to hold or teach doctrines which he once believed. But 
we held then, and we hold now, that when a man has been admitted, 
as every Episcopal clergyman is, to sacred office on condition that 
he shall teach certain truths, he is bound in common honesty to 
retire from that office if he comes to believe that those supposed 
truths are in fact falsehoods. Dr. Crapsey was understood then, 
and he is understood still, to hold the contrary view, and in the 
editorial mentioned we said that whatever might be thought of the 
logic or the morality of his claim, there was no hypocritical 
cowardice in his action. He had given public notice of the under- 
standing on which he held his commission. Consequently there was 
no need in this case of any heresy-hunting; there was only a plain 
fact to be faced and a plain question to be answered. The fact is 
that the Episcopal Church requires its ministers to swear at their 
ordination that they will “teach the doctrine of Christ as this 
church hath received the same”; the question is whether Dr. 
Crapsey does now teach that doctrine, or is able conscientiously to 
teach it. The fact is beyond dispute; the question might be settled 
with one word by Dr. Crapsey himself in a sense in which no one 
would more heartily rejoice than 

THE EpiTor or The Church Standard, 


GARRICK LEFT A FORTUNE 


Ririe, Coro., April 12, 1906. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Referring to the article in the WEEKLY of March 17, en- 
titled “‘ Actors Who Have Left Fortunes,” it may be of interest to 
know that David Garrick, the great actor of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, retired from the stage in 1776 worth £100,000 (Boswell’s 
Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Dent’s Temple ed., vol. 4, p. 20). 

I am, sir, 
Epitn M. WHITE. 





A SENSIBLE FOOTBALL SUGGESTION 


PocaTELLo, Ipano, April 14, 1906. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Relative to the discussion ensuing over the present foot- 
ball rules, I offer a suggestion which I have not seen presented, and 
which may be considered. It is this: 

Why not modify the present football paraphernalia so as to 
exclude the wearing of shoes containing spikes or cleats, by 
players? 

I venture the assertion that if the question were put to any 
representative body of football players as to what causes the most 
injuries in football that they would unhesitatingly ascribe it to 
spikes and cleats. While, no doubt, the play would be slower, 
with such a change in footgear, than at present is possible, still 
the lessening of the number of injuries would more than make up 
for change. Hoping you will give this publicity, in order to test 
other people’s view on this question, 

I am, sir, yours for the good of the game, 
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Experiences of a Police 
Commissioner 
(Continued from page 584.) 


dozens of times. The man who first trained 
him had broken his jaw and taken a splinter 
of bone five inches long out of it in his 
efforts to make him tractable. They might 
as well have sent the captain a man-eating 
tiger in disguise, or put poison in his food. 
1 shall never forget the look of astonish- 
ment on the captain’s face when the details 
were at last furnished him. If the thing had 
panned out right, from their point of view, 
imagine the good cheer of the grafters at 
the captain’s funeral! Probably they would 
have agreed that he was a good fellow, but 
knew little about police affairs. As it is, 
he is still living, and an honor to the police 
force. 

‘But again, I must remind the reader that 
it will not do to bunch the bad and the good 
on the force. There are good men and true 
men, whose ideas of honesty are above that 
of politics or business, and some of them 
have made very great sacrifices and con- 
tinue to do so to this day. The whole 
force, in my judgment, if freed from the 
shackles of its evil customs and bad ex- 
amples until it had the moral courage to 
rise up itself and drive out the evil ones, 
would be as good if not a better police force 
than could be found anywhere else. The 
reader must not, therefore, every time he 
meets’ a policeman, think from the stories 
told about them that this particular police- 
man is necessarily a dishonest man or un- 
faithful to his duty, and that he does not 
truly represent the majesty and power of 
the law. 

The resorts of vice in New York have 
shifted very much with the changes in the 
city. As every one knows, the city is being 
rebuilt, and vice moves ahead of business. 
South of Fourteenth Street, on the West 
Side, there are but few disorderly houses, 
and those are old landmarks in the neigh- 
borhood south of Washington Square. The 
New Tenderloin, which begins at Forty- 
second Street and runs up to Sixty-second 
Street, is rapidly depleting the ranks of the 
sporting vicious element in the Old Tender- 
loin. There is a steady effort to invade 
Harlem on the upper east and west. sides, 
and here it comes in contact with the great 
middle-class population, the very cream of 
our citizenship, and here it should be re- 
sisted most strenuously. It is beginning 
to show its head in Brooklyn, and will grow 
there unless checked at once, and vigorously. 
It is a business, in a way, and changes its 
forms and modes like other businesses. The 
old-style disorderly houses are very infre- 
quent: flat houses and apartment houses, 
given over wholly to the residence of single 
women, and a.certain class of Raines Law 
hotels, have taken their place. Certain 
newspapers which claim to be respectable 
teem with thinly veiled advertisements of 
assignation apartments. 

There is one feature about toleration of 
vice in New York by the police which pos- 
sibly makes it different from other cities. 
It cannot be denied that for many years 
corrupt police administrations and _ dis- 
honest police officers have made systematic 
collections from this source. Of course the 
actual figures are not known, but they are 
undoubtedly large. I am prepared to say 
that during my ineumbency of the office 
there was no systematic and, indeed, no 
considerable ¢ollection of this filthy money. 
The result of this long-continued custom 
of paying the police has made the keepers 
of disorderly and gambling houses not only 
willing but eager to pay the money. As a 
matter of fact the manager of a disorderly 
house, whether man or woman, does not feel 
any sense of security unless some one 
representing the police authorities has re- 
ceived money. These men and women will 
withhold their money from the landlord and 
pay their “ protection rent.” Sometimes a 
certain class of real-estate agents whose 
business is in infected localities will act 
as the go-betweens, and will collect the 
money under guise of rent. They will say to 
the woman: ‘ You can have this house for 


two hundred dollars, with police protection. 
or one hundred dollars if you take care of 
Of course I do not attempt to 


yourself.” 
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SOG 32 and .35 Caliber Self-Loading Rifles 


The Winchester Model 1905 Self-Loading Rifle is not cumbersume, 
complicated and unsightly like most other self-loading firearms, 
but a simple, handsome, well-balanced gun. 
loading system permits rapid shooting with great accuracy and on 
account of the novelty and ease of its operation adds much to 
the pleasure of rifle shooting either at target or game. 
For certain kinds of hunting where the quarry is gen- 
erally shot on the run, the Winchester Self-Loading 
Rifle is particularly well adapted. The .32 and .35 
caliber cartridges that the Model 1905 handles are 
of the modern smokeless powder type and give 

excellent penetration and great shocking effect 
on animal tissue. 
chester ammunition are made for one another. 


FREE: Send name and address for large illustrated catalogue 


The Winchester self- 


Winchester guns and Win- 


describing all our guns. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

















Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 
Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
of 


rope and South Africa, Com- 
Credit. 





mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BanKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 





















Insist upon getting 
CLUB COCKTAILS 


—the original bottled 
brand. They’re far 
superior to guesswork 

kind. You want the best—well, 

insist on getting CLUB. 
Seven kinds—Manhattan, Martini, 

Vermouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, 

Tom Gin and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., rroprictors 
HARTFORD NEW YORK ; LONDON 





Improve Your Figure 
Without Effort, by Wearing the Famous 


=|  Dissolvene Rubber Garments 


A harmless and effectual method of 


REDUCING SUPERFLUOUS FLESH 


No change in the mode of living Is 
necessary. Nodrugs. No dieting. 
No unusual exercise. 

Made of the finest pure Para rubber, 
in a variety of styles, to fit snugly an 
portion of the body: reduce the fles 
only where desired; worn at all times 
by men or women without the slightest 

inconvenience or annoyance. 


SOCIETY HAS ADOPTED THEM 


Dainty booklet illustrating Rubber Gar- 
«ments and Tovlet Specialties on request. 


DISSOLVENE COMPANY 


18e West 34th St., New York 
(Adjoining Waldorf-Astoria.) 








and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 
No pay ot cured. Wri 
DR. J. L. S 


te 
OPIU . STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. 57. 


Lebanon, Ohio. 
FLY-RODS @ FLY-TACKLE 
Suggestions = bd — and Use 


By H. P. WELLS 
Author of “ The American Salmon-Fisherman ” 
Wil'd with Diagrams. Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 met ( postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 








Get acquainted with 


SILAS 
STRONG 


Emperor of the Woods 


to .whom St. Lawrence County was 
the world, and wood-game and huckle- 
berries the fulness thereof; to whom 
God had been only a word and mostly 
part of a compound adjective; to 
whom hell was the city of Ogdens- 
burg, and the devil 
Jedson. 

In spite of all that, he is an upleft- 
ing, helpful, inspiring character—a 
great and simple man one feels the 


was Colonel 


better for knowing. Humor and 
pathos are delightfully blended in this 
latest novel by Irving Bacheller, au- 
thor of Eben Holden. 

Silas Strong is being compared with 
the best creations of Cooper. 

“A character destined to 
literature,” says the Phzladelphia In- 


live in 


qutrer. 
“ Wonderfully quaint,” and “a 
little more convincing even than 


Eben Holden,” says the Brooklyn 
Eagle. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 
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important to see that it is Abbott's. 


‘ best eocktail. A delight fat 
pA roe all wine, 6 iritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonfulin an ounce 
of ey | or sweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 
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OLUMBIA Automobiles, Gasolene and Electric, meet every 
requirement of pleasure-driving, general use and business. 
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MARK XLVII, 40-45 H. P., 4-Cylinder Gasolene Car, Five to 

Seven Passengers, Standard Touring, Royal or Double 

Victoria, Landaulet or Limousine Body, - - $4,500 to $5,500 
MARK XLVI, 24-28 H. P., 4-Cylinder Gasolene Car, Standard 

Body, Five Passengers, $3,000; Limousine, - - - $4,000 
MARK XLIV-2, 18H. P., 2-Opposed-Cylinder Gasolene Car, with 

Governor and Foot-Throttle Control, Five Passengers, - “i 
MARK LXI, Electric Victoria-Phaeton, the most luxurious 

light electric carriage ever produced, - - - - $1,350 


Electric Broughams, Hansoms, Landaulets, Busses. Electric Delivery 
Wagons and Trucks ranging from 1,000 Ibs. to 10,000 Ibs. load capacity 


Separate catalogues of Columbia Gasolene Cars, Columbia Electric Carriages and Columbia 
Electric Commercial Vehicles will be sent on request; also illustrated pamphlets, “ Columbia 
Chrome-Nickel Steel,” “Consistent Differences in Columbia Construction,” ‘‘ Fashioning a Crank- 


Electric Vehicle Company, Hartford, Conn. 


New York Branch: 134-136-138 West 39th St.—Chicago Branch: 1332-1334 Michigan A ve.—Boston: Columbia 
Motor Vehicle Company, Trinity Place and Stanhope St.—Philadelphia: Pennsylvania 
Electric Vehicle Company, 250 North Broad St.—Washington: Washington 
k ’. Transportation Co,, 15th St. and Ohio Ave. 


Member Association Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers. 
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The Long 
Arm 


By SAMUEL M. GARDENHIRE 


Mr. Gardenhire’s new hero has 
taken rank with the great fig- 
ures of detective fiction. The 
Brooklyn Eagle says: “ He is 
an entirely different sort of de- 
tective from Sherlock Holmes. 
Not one of the adventures but 
at the outset seems an impene- 
trable mystery. A profoundly 
interesting book.” 
Illustrated. Price $1.50 


Randvar 
the Songsmith 


‘By OTTILIE A. LILJENCRANTZ 


A romance of the fabled Norse 
occupation of America. Flushed 
with passion and great deeds, 
and starred with beautiful epi- 
sodes, Randvar, the king’s song- 
maker, loses his heart to the 
king’s sister—the old love-tale, 
but in a new atmosphere, where 
stirring fact and mystic legend 
meet. 
With Frontispiece in four colors. Price $1.50 
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state the figures accurately; it may be any 
sum of money. 

A corrupt police captain in precincts like 
the nineteenth and twenty-second, or a num- 
ber of other precincts both in Manhattan 
and Brooklyn, doesn’t have to force pay- 
ments. They will thrust money upon him 
or on those under him. These men and 
women feel that when they pay their money 
they are going to be protected. That was 
the reason they were so bitter against the 
Vice Squad at Headquarters. So long as 
that was in honest hands the interests of 
the people and the law could not be sold out 
hy a captain; he was unable to make good. 
The victims who paid the precinct authori- 
ties found themselves raided and arrested 
and haled to court by the Central Office 
men, and when these raids came thick and 
fast it staggered the corrupt elements in the 
precincts. In the language of the sporting 
fraternity, the precinct people “ could not 
deliver the goods.” Of course this shifted 
the temptation from the precinct to the 
Headquarters men. The latter had to be 
frequently changed, and kept under closest 
surveillance; but among them I must say 
there were examples of firmness and marked 
integrity, and a_ resistance to manifold 
temptations, greater than any I have 
known in the business world. The squad did 
great service against vice and crime. Here 
is the best evidence: All crookdom, in and 
out of the police, hated it, fought it, and 
helped to abolish it. Either you must give 
the Commissioner a real detective bureau, 
or he will have to organize an office staff on 
these lines. Ignorance may be bliss, but it 
won’t do for a Police Commissioner. 





Vesuvius the Destroyer 
(Continued from page 5: 7.) 


must remember that the two ingredients 
mostly used in the composition of Roman 
and Vesuvian wines were pitch and resin; 
the virtue of keeping the wine sweet and of 
retarding fermentation was attributed to 
these substances. 

In a house some masohs were engaged 
in repairing the water tank or cistern, 
when the eruption broke or became dan- 
gerous. In their haste they left on 
the spot, together with their tools, a 
flask of wine. The sediment of the flask, 
analyzed by Professor Giuseppe de Petra, 
is a mixture of pitch, plaster, sugar, and 
acetic acid. This fact, which illustrates 
so plainly the perverted taste of the an- 
cients in preferring a cured and made-up 
beverage to the pure juice of the grape, cor- 
roborates the evidence obtained by Professor 
Celi’s experiments. 

Summing up the arguments derived from 
bare facts, we come to this conclusion: As 
we find in Pompeii the vintage finished and 
the newly made wine exposed to the heat 
of the sun and to the smoke of the brasiers, 
as we find also olives freshly dipped in oil, 
plums already dried, and chestnuts in con- 
siderable quantities, we are led to believe 
that the city was buried more likely in the 
autumn than in the summer. 

This conclusion has been made absolutely 
certain by the discovery of the trunk with 
branches, leaves, and berries of the laurus 
nobilis. It was found near the Porta Sta- 
biana, not far from the three bodies de- 
scribed above. It is nine feet long, one foot 
five inches in diameter, and has left in the 
soft ashes in which it was buried the most 
delicate and perfect impression of the tex- 
ture and asperities of the bark. There is 
no doubt that the trunk had already been 
cut down and sawn to a given length for 
some determined purpose, because the small- 
er branches also show a regular cut. The 
ground on which it was lying was covered 
with chips and leaves and berries. The 
wood-cutters were evidently interrupted in 
their work by the sudden outbreak of the 
eruption, or, more probably, by some 
special and alarming phenomena or that 
special neighborhood of the Porta Stabiana, 
such as the falling of red-hot stones, electric 
discharges, inrush of boiling waters, ete. 
Among the causes by which many Pompe- 
ians lost their lives during the eruption, 
there is one almost unknown, viz., the “ ful- 
mination” or lightning stroke. In a paper 




















published in 1879 by Professor Scacchi, I 
find described no less than five such strokes, 
the traces of which are still visible in the 
exhumed portion of the city; but there is 
no doubt that many more must have been 
observed since the beginning of the exca- 
vations, although no account has been kept 
of them. Among the best examples left 
of the effects of a thunderbolt, I may quote 
an amphora vitrified and sealed to the 
pumice-stones, a shower of which was fall- 
ing at the time of the electric discharge. 

To come back, however, to the discovery 
of the trunk of laurus nobilis, we are almost 
tempted to believe that the three unfortu- 
nate Pompeians whose bodies have been 
found close by are the very ones who felled 
the tree. At all events, the discovery is of 
extraordinary value, because the presence 
of berries which come to maturity in the 
autumn solves forever the difficulty about 
the precise date of the destruction of 
Pompeii. 





The Rise in the River 


Ir is little short of astonishing to see how 
little water is required to float the South- 
ern river steamers, a boat loaded with per- 
haps a thousand bales of cotton slipping 
along contentedly where a boy could wade 
across the stream. 

Not long ago, however, the Chattahoochee 
got too low for even her light-draught com- 
merece, and at Gunboat Shoals a steamer 
grounded. As the drinking-water on board 
needed replenishing, a deckhand was sent 
ashore with a couple of water-buckets. 

Just at this moment a Northern traveller 
approached the captain of the boat, and 
asked him how long he thought they would 
have to stay there. 

“Oh, only until that man gets back with 
a bucket of water to pour into the river,” 
the captain replied. Presently the deck- 
hand returned, and the stale water from the 
cooler was emptied overboard. Instantly, 
to the amazement of the traveller, the boat 
began to move. 

“Well, if that don’t beat thunder!” he 
gasped. 

The fact was that the boat, touching the 
bottom, had acted as a dam, and there was 
soon backed up behind her enough water to 
lift her over the shoal and send her on down 
the stream. 





A Family Affair 


“Once upon a time there lived a good 
man of New York, who was soliciting con- 
tributions for the erection of an orphan-asy- 
lum,” said the story-teller. ‘He had been 
to many rich people and received liberal 
contributions, which were entered in a book 
he had for that purpose. Among these many 
names there appeared, ‘Mrs. Russell Sage, 
$25.’ The good man went to Mr. Sages’s 
office, and showing him the contribution 
entered in the book by Mrs. Sage, asked if 
he would not give a like sum. And what do 
you suppose he did?” 

“Well, I suppose he at least doubled it,” 
remarked a listener. 

“Doubled it! Not Russell!” exclaimed 
the teller of the story. “Why, he simply 
took his pen and wrote ‘Mr. and’ before 
his wife’s name, and handed the book back 
to the good man.” 





Rainfall and Tree Growth 


A REPoRT has recently been published 
which shows how closely the growth of 
trees is dependent upon rainfall. Not only 
was this seen in the case of one and two 
year old trees, but in an investigation ex- 
tending over a period of twelve years, dur- 
ing which time the annual rings of growth 
were carefully examined. With an annual 
precipitation of from thirty to thirty-five 
inches a width of ring was produced vary- 
ing from .11 to .15 inch. If, on the other 
hand, there was either an unusually large 
or small rainfall in any given year this 
was followed by a corresponding tree growth 
in the following year. 
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The Anheuser-Busch Electric Sign Longacre Square, New York City 


Budweiser 


The King of Bottled Beers 


is served at all the Best Hotels, Restaurants and Cafes in every 
civilized country. 

It is famed among epicures for its delicious flavor, exquisite 
taste and mellowness. Because of its Quality and Palatability, 
Budweiser, although highest in price, has a greater sale than 
all other Bottled Beers. 


Bottled only at the Home Plant. 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n St. Louis, U. S. A. 


ST. LOUIS 


“Rigs That Run” 


HE crowning triumph of fifteen years’ experience in building gasoline automobiles. A car 
that embodies all the latest practical improvements and several superior individual features. 
It is the dependable car of the season—easy to operate, economical to maintain, noiseless, 
powerful and fast. Investigate the St. Louis carefully before purchasing yourcar. It will pay you. 
MOTOR.—Four-cylinder vertical, under hood, water-cooled. Develops 32-36 Actual H.P. 
TRANSMISSION.—Sliding type, three speeds forward and reverse. All shifts made with one 
lever. CONTROL.—New style rack and pinion with ball and socket joints. Spark and throttle 
control placed conveniently under steering gear. DRIVE.—Bevel gear. BRAKES.—Three, 
will hold car at any grade. Two controlled by feet, one by lever at side of car. WHEEL 
BASE.—110 inches. SPEED.—4 to 50 miles per hour on high gear. FRAME.—Pressed Steel. 
‘ sree Carries five passengers comfortably, beautifully finished, luxuriously 
upholstered. Fully equipped, $2500. 
Our type XV St. Louis Touring Car is 4-cylinder, 
water-cooled, 30-40 Actual H.P. 104-inch 
wheel base. Is abeauty. Price, $2200. 
Write to-day for new illustrated 
descriptive catalog 
giving full details 
of both types and 
mention edition F. 


PES St.Louis Motor 
PEORIA «= ILL. 


General Sales Office: 
1229-1231 
Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














LYPE AV! 


32-36 ACTUAL H.P. 
Touring Car, Price $2500. 











Branch Salesrooms 
in all the leading cities, 
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BALTIMORE 


RYE 


PRODUCT OF THE STILL 





SAVE US FROM OUR FRIENDS! 


Miss Abigail Snapper: “I don't want to break up your meeting, 
Prof. Halibut, but I’m going to marry Mr. Skatefish, in order to reform 
him, so you must stop dosing him. with fishermen’s bait and having 
him pose as a terrible example.” 








“The sade ofmy 


Success” 


WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 
REFUSE ALL 


SUBSTITUTES 
OFFERED YOU 


# The Name Is 


Culinary success is made 


up largely of little things. — 
More than one famous The 
CUSHION 


chef earned his reputation 
by the judicious use of 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 


BUTTON 
CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


as apie, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
ed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 











WARRANTED 
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A CREOLE COOK - BOOK 


“COOKING IN OLD CREOLE DAYS” 
By CELESTINE EUSTIS 


This book gives recipes for all of the famous old Creole dishes—many of them hav- 
ing never before appeared in print—and explicit but clear directions are 
given for their preparation. The book includes as well a 
number of quaint old Creole songs in praise of famous 
dishes. The recipes are also given in French. 

Charmingly Illustrated. Decorative Paper Sides, Cloth Back, $1.50 
CUmprint of R. H. RUSSELL) 


HARPER & BROTHERS. PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 





Bela at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 





THE 


Memoirs of a Baby 


By 


JOSEPHINE DASKAM 














EVER before has the 
dignified title of 
“Memoirs” graced so 
funny a book as _ this. 
The sorry side of life— 
the tribulations of the lit- 
tle tots—have no place in 
this irresistibly amusing 
record of the home life of 
a typical young American 
couple. All the various 
incidents of a lively young- 
ster’s babyhood here find 
portrayal such as only Jo- 
sephine Daskam can give. 
The profuse pen -and- 
ink drawings of F. Y, Cory 
are done in the spirit of 
the narrative. The book 
will provoke the laughte 
of any one who simply 
turns the pages, 


Cloth, $1.50 
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